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ARMY CLOTHING. 
By BVT. BRIGADIER-GENERAL S. B. HOLABIRD, 


ASSISTANT QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL, U. S. A. 


I. 

To the average official mind the subject of army clothing 
is viewed rather from the contractor’s or manufacturer's 
interest than from that of the soldier. The origin of the 
materials assumes more importance than the end for which 
the article is designed, namely, the convenience, comfort, 
protection, dignity and adornment of the soldier. 

The causes of this state of things are easily seen, for they 
lie on the very surface of army management. The first is 
want of means. A painful and exaggerated economy governs 
the whole matter. The appropriation cannot be had. The 
questionings of the economical-minded legislator have to be 
met in fear and trembling; met not only by the toiling 
enlisted man who wears the articles of clothing, but gen- 
erally by his representative, to whom the word economy 
means everything, the comfort and convenience of the 
soldier little or nothing. 

Again, the soldier gives his thankless service far from the 
haunts of men; the marts of trade know him but briefly in 
times of rest. He is remote from the centres of political 
influence, and far from the thought influences of the period. 
His clothing is not unfrequently manufactured where the 
prevailing tendencies are all in favor of the “noble red 
man,” who makes, as far as he may, the soldier's frontier 
life miserable, and, after death, takes his scalp and carves up 
his members in barbarous mutilation. 

Then the regular soldier (I mean the hard-working, hard- 
fighting, regular soldier), rides and fights far off on the fron- 
tier; and in this remote wilderness there is no “ pomp or 
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circumstance of glorious war” attending his career. The 
general public, which governs everything in this country, 
is not brought in contact with him, and thus no special 
pride is taken in his bearing and appearance; nor interest 
in his fate. This sovereign public has been abused into the 
belief that the regular soldier is a “ thing apart ” from them; 
not “bone of their bone and flesh of their flesh” as he truly 
is. Some are led to regard him as a rival of the splendid 
volunteer, who, by the way, is an instrument too valuable 
to be spared from the social machinery of the country. The 
regular is his younger brother and substitute, who has not 
yet taken upon himself the cares of the married state, and 
who takes Greeley’s advice and goes West, in some instances, 
“to sow his wild oats,” but in most cases to bear a hand in 
taming the savage, and in manfully pushing westward our 
national colors, since ‘“‘ Westward the star of empire takes 
its way.” 

The difference between the regular and other soldiers is 
a greater permanency in the former—a greater risk fora 
longer term of service. He is usually most firmly devoted 
to his duty ; in fact, devotion to orders has, hitherto, been 
his living and his dying characteristic. From the time he 
was first called “ regular,” when he stood “faithful among the 
faithless,” in St. Clair’s defeat (though then only a three- 
year’s man) to the hour when he died with Custer, or con- 
quered his life with Carr, the regular soldier could be counted 
upon as a brave, devoted man. How comfortable it was, in 
old times, to have a few of these staunch blue-coats handy 
when, on the “ Jornada del Muerto,” or when crossing the 
“Staked Plains,” and wandering about the Judith Basin or 
the remote Yellowstone ! 

There are yet plenty of living witnesses to his value. His 
devotion, his courage, his trustworthiness, are all worthy of 
and have received national recognition! Now it is necessary 
that he be well and carefully clothed, in economical, but 
satisfactory and suitable garments; such as shall protect 
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him from winter’s cold, and shield and relieve him from 
burning heat ; for the geographical range of his service is 
through twenty-five degrees of latitude (excluding Alaska 
and signal duty about the Pole). 

To understand the subject well, we ought to know some- 
thing of the growth and development of army clothing. Its 
history, however, is meagre enough, in fact there is none. 
The struggle of the American Colonies to free themselves 
from the control of the mother country was too serious a 
matter in 1775 to leave men’s minds free to devise very 
carefully considered parade uniforms. There were too many 
other, far more important, matters, necessary to secure suc- 
cess, which could not be neglected in such an exhaustive 
struggle, to permit the leaders to give much thought to this ; 
hence it was left to the whim, prejudice, or caprice of indi- 
viduals ; to corps and bands of men, In fact the great 
question was, could a uniform of any kind be secured. 

In the very nature of things, any uniform adopted would 
differ from that of their English opponent, and, therefore, 
the traditional “red coat” was discarded, and afterwards, 
when assisted by the French king, the blue became corres- 
pondingly commended to men’s minds. 

It appears from a perusal of the Colonial Records of the 
period, that the hunting shirt of “ deer leather” was a fa- 
vorite substitute for the coat or “‘ coatee,” as the rifle, also, 
was a favorite substitute for ‘“‘Brown Bess,” or the musket 
of the period. 

The trimmings and facings were of various colors; as 
brown, red, green, buff, yellow, etc. The hat was of felt, 
flexible ;—so that it could be looped up on one or three 
sides; bound in colors; with cockade, etc., capable of pro- 
tecting the head and neck, and, when looped or buttoned 
up at the side, it was out of the way of the “ firelock.” 

Of the first beginnings of this uniform, we have an in- 
Stance in the orders of General Washington, issued at 
Cambridge, July 23rd, 1775, as follows: 
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** * * * “As the Continental Army has, unfortu- 
nately, no uniform, and consequently many inconveniences 
must arise from not being able always to distinguish the 
commissioned officers from the non-commissioned, and the 
non-commissioned from the privates, it is desired that some 
badge of distinction may be immediately provided ; for in- 
stance, the field officers may have red or pink colored cock- 
ades in their hats, the captains yellow or buff, and the sub- 
alterns green ; they are to furnish themselves accordingly. 

“ The sergeants may be distinguished by an epaulette, or 
stripe of red cloth, sewed upon the right shoulder; the cor- 
porals by one of green.” 

In this order we find the first beginnings of the uniform 
of the American Army during the Revolutionary War. 

Again we find the following order from the same source: 


“ HEADQUARTERS, CAMBRIDGE, Mass., July 24th, 1775.” 

** * * * “Tt being thought proper to distinguish the Majors 
from the Brigadiers-General, by some particular mark, for the future the 
Major-General will wear a broad purple riband. 

“ Notwithstanding the General Orders making the distinction of Gen- 
eral Officers, Aids-de-Camp, &c., the Generals are frequently stopped by 
the sentinels, which can only happen from the Captains having neglected 
to read the orders to their respective companies. If any General Officer, 
Aid-de-Camp, or Major of Brigade, is again stopped through the igno- 


rance of the sentinels, the Captains will be responsible.” 
* * * * * * 


Again,the following resolution of the Continental Congress, 
assembled at Philadelphia June 25th, 1775, is the first /egzs- 
lative authority, we are able to find, for the issue of camp 
equipage and blankets to the army: 


“ Resolved, That the troops, including the vo/unteers, be furnished with 
camp equipage and blankets, where necessary, at the Continental expense.” 


In the following letter from General Washington, written 
in his camp at Cambridge, we meet with the earliest pub- 
lished views of that officer upon the subject of a uniform for 
the Revolutionary Army: 


“Camp aT CAMBRIDGE, Mass., July roth, 1775. 


“Sir: 
I find the army in general, and the troops raised in Massachu- 
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setts in particular, very deficient in necessary clothing. Upon 
inquiry, there appears no probability of obtaining army supplies in this 
quarter. And on the best consideration of this matter, I am able to form, 
I am of opinion that a number of hunting shirts, not less than ten 
thousand, would, in a great degree, remove this difficulty, in the cheapest 
and quickest manner.” 

“T know nothing, in a speculative view, more trivial, yet, if put in 
practice, would have a Aappier tendency to unite the men, and abolish those 
provincial distinctions which lead to jealousy and dissatisfaction.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
“To the President of the Continental Congress, General Marshall.” 


July, 1775, was a lively month in the American Colonies. 
The combat of Lexington and battle of Bunker Hill, June 
17th, had led to the collection of bands of armed men, who 
were to be converted into an army, and set in proper order 
for camping, marching, and fighting. The following letter of 
General Washington from his camp at Cambridge, shows 
us how that great and patient man set about the business 


which he had in hand. 
“Camp AT CAMBRIDGE, July 16th, 1775.” 


“ 
Sir : 
We labor under great disadvantages for want of tents ; for though we 


have been helped out by a collection of now useless sails, from the seaport 
towns, the number is far short of our necessities.” 

“The colleges and houses of this town are necessarily occupied by 
troops, which affords another reason for helping our present situation.” 

“But I most sincerely wish the whole army was properly provided to 
take the field, as I am assured that besides greater expedition and activity 
in case of alarm, it would highly conduce to health and discipline.” 

“As materials are not to be had here, I would beg leave to recommend 
the procuring a further supply from Philadelphia as soon as possible. I 
should be extremely deficient in gratitude as well as justice, if I did not 
take this first opportunity to acknowledge the readiness and attention 
which the Provincial Congress and different Committees have shown, to 
make everything convenient and agreeable as possible. Aut there is a vital 
and adherent principle of delay, incompatible with military service, in trans- 
acting business through such numerous and different channels.” 

“T esteem it therefore my duty to represent the inconvenience which 
must unavoidably ensue from a dependence on a number of persons for 
supplies, and submit to the consideration of Congress, whether the public 
service will not be best promoted by appointing a Commissary-General 
for this purpose.” 
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“We have a striking instance of the preference of such a mode in the 
establishment of Connecticut ; as their troops are extremely well furnished, 
under the direction of Mr. ‘'rumbull (then Governor), and he has at 
different times asssisted others with various articles.” 

“Should my sentiments happily coincide with those of your Honors 
on this subject, I beg leave to recommend Mr. Trumbull as a very proper 


person for this Department.’’ 
*-* * * * “T find the army in general and the troops raised 


in Massachusetts in particular, very deficient in necessary clothing. Upon 
inquiry there appears no probability of obtaining any supplies in this 
quarter. And on the best consideration of the matter I am able to form, 
I am of opinion that a number of hunting shirts, not less than ten thou- 
sand, would, in a great degree, remove this difficulty in the cheapest and 
quickest manner.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
“To the honorable John Hancock.” 


The extract given below is an interesting piece of history, 
both in regard to the uniform and the views taken, at that 
time, as to the justice of its being furnished the soldier at 
public expense ; and also as evidence of the early steps taken 
by the Colony of the Old Dominion to fit out its gallant 
men. 

Extract from the proceedings of the Virginia Convention, 
held at the “town of Richmond, Va., December 2oth, 
1775." 

“ A representative (representation) from Lieutenant-Colonel Christian, 
of the First Regiment, was presented to the Convention, and read, setting 
forth that a number of soldiers, at the time of their enlistment, had been 
promised by their officers that they should be supplied, at the public 
expense, with hunting shirts and leggins; that he has strongly recom- 
mended to the soldiers to provide themselves with uniform clothing, such 
as shirts, leggins, and bound hats, which they have generally done ; and 
submitting it to the Convention whether the expense thereof should not 


be paid by the public.” 
“ Resolved, That the soldiers in the regu/ar service be allowed hunting 


shirts, leggins, and bindings for their hats, by the public.” 

Again we have the first extract for the next year from the 
Proceedings of the Continental Congress assembled at Phil- 
adelphia, January roth, 1776. 


“The Committee appointed to devise ways and means for furnishing 
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the battalions destined for Canada, report that the following officers ought 
to be appointed, to wit : three first lieutenants, eight second lieutenants, 
one ensign, and one quartermaster.” 

“And the following articles provided, to wit : 688 caps, 688 pairs of 
mittens, 688 pairs of stockings, 688 pairs of leggins, 688 pairs of shoes, 
688 haversacks, 688 slings for firelocks, 1,200 shirts, 688 waistcoats, 500 
pairs breeches, 300 blankets, 64 pitching axes, and 9 baggage wagons.” 

“That before Colonel Maxwell’s battalion will be fit to march to said 
Province the following articles ought to be provided, to wit: 688 haver- 
sacks, 688 cartouch boxes and cross belts, 688 tomahawks, 64 pitching 
axes, and 9 baggage wagons.’ 

“That both battalions should be paid up to the first day of February 
next.” 

“That the battalions should march by companies, and that they should 
follow each other at the distance of one day’s march; that the quarter- 
masters and commissaries should precede their respective battalions a few 
days, in order to provide lodging and provisions on the road.” 

“ Resolved, That it is recommended to the Committee of Safety of 
Pennsylvania to supply the Pennsylvania Battalion with such of the above 
articles as they have not already furnished, agreeable to former resolu- 
tions of Congress ; and that all the articles furnished the men, more than 
those allowed in lieu of bounty, be deducted out of their pay.” 

“That John Lowry be directed to provide the articles for the Second 
New Jersey Battalion, and that all the articles furnished the men, more 
than those allowed in lieu of bounty, be deducted out of their pay.” 


Extract from the proceedings of the Continental Con- 
gress, assembled at Philadelphia, June 19th, 1776. 


“Whereas, it is indispensably necessary for the good of the service, that 
the soldiers of the United Colonies be well provided with blankets and clothing ;” 

“Therefore, Resolved, That it be recommended to the Assemblies and 
Conventions of the United Colonies, forthwith to cause a suit of clothes, 
of which the waistcoat and breeches may be made of leather, deerskin (if 
to be had on reasonable terms), ablanket, felt hat, two shirts, two pair of 
hose, two pair of shoes, to be manufactured, or otherwise procured at 
reasonable terms, in their respective Colonies, for each soldier in the 
American army, enlisted therein for the present campaign, and that the 
same be baled, invoiced, and stored, in suitable places, to be delivered to 
the order of Congress, or the Commander-in-Chief of the American army.” 

“That sufficient sums of money be granted to the Assemblies and 
Conventions aforesaid, on applying for the same, to enable them to dis- 
charge the demands arising from the purchase of the articles aforesaid.” 
“That the Commander-in-Chief of the American army be empowered 
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to draw on the Assemblies and Conventions for such articles of clothing, 
as aforesaid, as he shall from time to time judge necessary, and that the 
cost thereof be deducted from the pay of the soldier who shall receive 
the same, by the proper officer for examining and discharging the accounts 
and pay-rolls of the respective regiments.” 

* * * * * * * * 

Extract of an order issued from Head Quarters of the 
army, New York, June 24th, 1776. 

“The General, being sensible of the difficulty and expense of provid- 
ing clothes, of almost any kind, for the troops, feels an unwillingness to 
recommend, much more to order, any kind of uniforms; but it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the men should have clothes, and appear decent and 
tight. He earnestly encourages the use of hunting shirts, with long 
breeches made of the same cloth, gaiter fashion about the legs, to all those 
yet unprovided.” 

“No dress can be had, cheaper or more convenient, as the wearer may 
be cool in warm weather, and warm in cool weather, by putting on 
underclothes, which will not change the outward dress, winter or summer; 
besides it is a dress justly supposed to carry no small terror to the enemy, who 
think every such person a complete marksman.” 


In commenting upon the dark blue button-up shirt, sub- 
mitted by Capt. J. F. Rodgers, M.S. K., U.S. A., and now 
adopted, the present Commander of the Army, General 
Sherman, made use of almost identically the same language, 
as to coolness in summer and warmth in winter, and its 
suitableness for fighting, and its value in presence of the 
enemy. Here we may remark that the hunting shirt isa 
typical American dress, and has been baptized in blood by 
Morgan’s Riflemen in the Revolution, and in many a 
frontier conflict since. 

The coon-skin cap and hunting shirt belong to our ideas 
of good shooting and good shots; still it is a trite saying 
that history repeats itself, and in poring over our records 
it is easy to trace a peculiar sameness in the workings of 
the human mind under like circumstances. A parade dress 
for times of peace is very essential, but for the field, in time 
of war, the simplicity of old methods is found ever to be 
the best. 
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To illustrate the method pursued to clothe the Conti- 
nental Army, we have the following extract from the 
proceedings of the Continental Congress, August 28th, 1777: 

“Congress resumed the consideration of the report of the committee 
appointed to enquire into the state of the army, whereupon, 

“ Resolved, That the clothier-general be directed forthwith to inform 
himself, as nearly as may be, of the number of blankets, shoes, hose, and 
shirts, that will be wanted for the troops of the United States in the fall 
and winter next ensuing, exclusive of those now in store, or for which he 
has contracted ; that he apply for the same to the several assemblies or 
executive authorities of the States of New Hampshire, Massachusetts 
Bay, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Dela- 
ware, in proportion to the number of inhabitants of each state, and send 
to each an attested copy of this resolve; and it is earnestly recommended 
to the several states aforesaid, to call on the inhabitants of their respective 
counties, cities, towns, or districts, to manufacture or furnish their pro- 
portions of the said articles; and the said states are desired to appoint 
suitable persons to inspect the quality of the articles thus supplied, and 
to order them to be delivered to the clothier’s agent in each state, who is 
hereby directed to pay for the same on the delivery thereof.” 

“That the clothier-general be directed forthwith to apply to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and commander of each continental district, and inform 
himself of the number of assistant clothiers necessary for the army, and 
detached parts within their several commands; that he appoint, without 
delay, as many assistants as they may respectively judge necessary, and 
report their names to Congress; that he take effectual care to send to 
each assistant a proportion of the clothing on hand, and full supplies as 
soon as may be, ordering the said assistants to give receipts for the same; 
that he be careful to direct the several assistants to give to each non- 
commissioned officer and soldier the clothing aue to him by the articles of 
enlistment, and take receipts; and that they supply the army with such 
other clothing as shall be necessary at the average cost and charges there- 
of; that he furnish each assistant with the names of the non-commisioned 
officers and soldiers of the divisions or corps to which he may be assigned, 
who have received the bounty of clothing, or any part thereof, and also 
with the account of each officer and soldier in such division or corps, who 
is indebted to the United States for articles of clothing; that he direct 
each assistant, on the first day of every month, to render to their respec- 
tive regimental paymasters in the divisions or corps to which he is as- 
signed, particular accounts of all the clothing for which the officers and 
men are respectively indebted; and the several regimental paymasters 
are hereby directed to make the proper stoppages from the pay-rolls, for 
discharging the said accounts, and to deliver the money to the assistant 
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I A clothiers respectively, taking their receipts, and delivering them to the 
paymaster or deputy paymaster-general, to be filed in his office until 
‘" required by the commissioners of accounts or other proper authority; 
‘4 that the several assistants deliver the money so received to the clothier- 


general, and account with him for all the clothing which they may receive 
as aforesaid.” 
And again, September 5th, 1777, we have an extract from 
it the proceedings of the Continental Congress, as follows: 
“The committee on the treasury further report, that they have taken 
Is into consideration the letter of the 28th August from General Gates, respect- 
hi ing clothing for the army under his command; that it appears from the 
clothier-general’s report, that he has ordered considerable supplies of 
a clothing to be forwarded to the army in the northern department, from 
i Boston, and that he has little doubt of being able to furnish, in the course 
of the year, the specific articles of clothing directed to be given, as a bounty 
4 to the troops ; and as it will be equally disadvantageous to the soldiers and 
to the service, should they receive money instead of such clothing, the 
board disapprove of the stoppages made by the deputy paymaster-general 
in the northern department, out of the pay of the troops in that depart- 
ment on account of clothing, and direct the money to be returned, except 
in cases where a regiment shall have been furnished with more clothing 
than the bounty ; that the greatest care ought to be taken to do justice to 
the soldiers, as well as the public, in this essential article. It is not 
sufficient, in the opinion of the board, that the clothier-general charges the 
regiment with the articles delivered and takes the receipt of the colonel 
or commanding officer, and that the colonel or commanding officer, on 
delivering the clothing to the captain or commanding officer of each 
respective company, takes his receipt; every commanding officer of a company 
ought, moreover, strictly to be required to keep a clothing account with his 
company, distinguishing the several articles delivered to each non-commissioned 
officer and private, and taking receipt for the same as his vouchers; and when 
E each non-commissioned officer and private, respectively, shall have received 
: his bounty of clothing, the commanding officer of the company to which 
i he belongs shall deliver the account and receipts to the commanding offi- 
cer of the regiment, to enable him to settle the clothing account with the 
clothier-general, as well as to discover whether equal justice has been 
done to the company.” 
g “That such troops as have not been supplied with clothing, ought to 
iE be furnished with their full bounty, without delay, which the board have 
fe earnestly recommended to the attention of the clothier-general, and he, 
, on his part, has engaged to exert every means in his power to accomplish.” 
“That such of the troops as, at their own expense, shall have provided 
themselves with any of the articles of clothing allowed as a bounty, or 
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shall not draw their clothing in the course of the year, shall be entitled 
to receive the full value thereof at the average price which the clothing of 
the army shall cost the public.” 

“And, whereas, when the bounty of clothing was provided by Con- 
gress, it was conceived, that it might be impracticable to obtain a sufficient 
quantity of cloth for regimental coats forthe troops, and, for that reason, 
two hunting shirts were substituted; but, in the event, so considerable 
a supply has been procured, that the clothier-general has been enabled to 
furnish most of the troops with regimental coats instead of hunting shirts, 
and experience has shown that a futher alteration of the articles of cloth- 
ing, allowed as a bounty, may be made to the advantage of the soldiers, 
and without loss to the public; and therefore, it is of the opinion of the 
committee, that it be” 

“Resolved, That the clothier-general be directed, as far as he shall have 
it in his power, to furnish all the non-commissioned officers and privates 
in the service of the United States, who have not yet received their bounty 
of clothing, at their election, either with the several articles allowed 
by Congress, in the resolution of 8th of October, 1776, or in lieu thereof, 
the following articles, viz, 


One regimental coat, at. ; ; dollars. 
One jacket without sleeves, at . 
One pair buckskin and two pair linen or woolen breeches, at 8 .: 
One hat or leather cap, at 


Two shirts, 8 
One hunting shirt, 4 
Two pair overalls, 
Two pair of stockings, . 4 
Two pair of shoes, 6 
One blanket, ; 6 
Making in all, . 56 

“But as the cost of the articles last specified, exceeds that of the 
clothing allowed as a bounty to the troops by 8 dollars and $$ of a dol- 
lar, so much shall be stopped out of the pay of every non-commissioned 
officer and private, who shall be supplied in the manner last directed, as 
will make the amount of clothing he shall receive equal to the value of 
the bounty of clothing, which, upon an average of the price of the several 
articles, is estimated at 47 $$ dollars. 

Upon November 14th, 1777, in the Continental Congress, 


‘it was Resolved, 

“That General Washington be informed that Congress have long since 
written to the commissioners in France for clothes complete for 80,000 
men, and have received for answer that they might be expected here by 
the setting in of winter ; in consequence of which, Congress have reason 
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to hope for this necessary arrival in a short time; that Congress have also 
adopted various other means for importing clothing, which they have rea- 
son to expect will be successful; and, on the 16th October, ordered a 
copy of the General’s return of articles wanted for the army to be trans- 
mitted to the respective assemblies of the eastern and middle states, with 
a pressing recommendation to them to use their utmost endeavors to col- 
lect the same without delay, and send them to the army. But, since the 
wants of the army are immediate, Congress wish the General may avail 
himself of the powers vested in him for obtaining these necessary supplies 
: from the disaffected inhabitants, Congress being of the opinion that the 
ly well disposed people of these states will rather be pleased than dissatisfied 
with a proceedure by which their enemies shall be compelled to supply 
those things that are essential to the support and comfort of the army, and 


ah more especially as even the disaffected will be paid a reasonable price for 
ff what is demanded of them.” 
[> Again on the 15th it was 


7 ° “ Resolved, That an extract of General Washington’s letter of the 11th 
instant, relative to clothing, be forthwith sent to the States of Massachu- 
setts Bay, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia, 
who are requested to send without delay to the army under his command, 
the blankets and other articles of clothing that may be collected agreeably 
to a recommendation of Congress of the 16th of October last, to answer 
/ the pressing demands of the army previous to the arrival of supplies of 
i clothing expected by Congress; and that duplicate receipts be taken for 
the same from the clothier-general or his deputies respectively.” 

And again on November 26, 1777, we find, 

“ And whereas, notwithstanding the large quantities of clothing which 
have seasonably been ordered from Europe for the armies of the United 
States, such have been the obstructions, from a variety of causes, that an 
adequate supply hath not been imported, and it is become necessary that 
immediate provisions should be made to defend the troops from the in- 
7: clemency of the winter, and to prevent future disappointments of the 
like nature, and that, for this purpose, the several states should be called 


upon for assistance.” 
“ Resolved, therefore, That it be earnestly recommended to the several 


‘Bp states, from time to time to exert their utmost endeavors to procure, in 
addition to the allowances of clothing heretofore made by Congress, sup- 
plies of blankets, shoes, stockings, shirts, and other clothing for the 

: comfortable subsistence of the officers and soldiers of their respective 

: battalions, and to appoint one or more persons to dispose of such articles 

, to the said officers and soldiers in such proportions as the general officers, 

f from the respective states, commanding in such army, shall direct, and at 

E such reasonable prices as shall be assessed by the clothier-general, or his 
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deputy, and in just proportion to the wages of the officers and soldiers, 
charging the surplus of the cost to the United States; and all clothing 
hereafter to be supplied to the officers and soldiers of the Continental 
army, out of the public stores of the United States, beyond the bounties 
already granted, shall be charged at the like prices; the surplus to be 
defrayed by the United States, provided that effectual measur-s be 
adopted by each state for preventing any competition between their pur- 
chasing agents and the clothier-general or his agents, who are severally 
directed to observe the instructions of the respective states, relative to 
the prices of clothing purchased within such state.” 


On December 2oth, 1777, it was Resolved, 

“That it be most earnestly recommended to the respective legislatures 
of the United States, forthwith to enact laws, appointing suitable persons 
to seize and take, for the use of the Continental army of the said states, 
all woolen cloths, blankets, linens, shoes, stockings, hats and other 
necessary articles of clothing, suitable for the army, which may be in the 
possession of any persons, inhabitants of, or residents within, their 
respective states, for the purpose of sale, and not for their own private 
use, or family consumption, giving them certificates or receipts for the 
same, expressing the quantity and quality of the goods; provided, that 
such laws do not extend to any goods, wares, or merchandizes, which are, 
or shall be, dona fide, imported into the respective states on account of 
any persons not citizens of any of these United States, so long as the 
same shall continue their property and no longer; and that they inflict 
such penalties as may be deemed proper on such persons possessed of 
any of the above enumerated goods, wares, or merchandize, or other 
articles of clothing suitable for the army, who, to evade the good inten- 
tion of the said laws, shall falsely affirm or declare the same to be the 
property of persons not citizens of any of the said United States.” 

3. “ That the value of all such goods, wares, and merchandize, as are 
above enumerated, or other articles of clothing, stock or provisions 
necessary for the army, which shall be so seized and taken, be ascertained 
at the rate at which the said articles shall be stated by the convention of 
the committee of the several states, to be held agreeably to the recom- 
mendation of Congress of the 22d of November last; the articles of 
clothing to be paid for by draughts made by the respective states upon 
the clothier-general ; and the stock or provisions by the purchasing com- 
missaries receiving them.” 

4. “And it is further recommended to the respective states, to cause 
to be made up so much of the clothing aforesaid, as they can complete 
within a reasonable time, and to send the whole of the clothing so taken 
or seized, as well that part which may be made up, as that which may re- 
main unmade (except so much as may be necessary for clothing the recruits 
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enlisted in the states for their respective battalions in the Continental 
service), to the clothier-general, to be distributed in the first instance to 
the supply of the troops belonging to the state furnishing such clothing, 
and the residue in such manner as the commissioners of the war office, or 
the clothier-general shall, from time to time, direct ; provided, that this 
resolution shall not repeal or affect any part of the seventh proposition 
recommended to the legislatures of the respective states, the 22d of 
November last, relative to the additional clothing to be furnished to their 
respective battalions. And it is further resolved, that the clothier-general 
transmit, from time to time, to the respective states, an account of the 
clothing furnished to their battalions out of the stock by them collected 
and sent forward, in order that each state may be satisfactorily informed 
that their troops receive immediate advantage from its exertions in the 
common cause.” 

“ Resolved, That it be recommended to the respective states to appoint 
one or more suitable persons to superintend and direct the tradesmen em- 
ployed to make up the cloths to be collected as aforesaid, who shall con- 
form themselves to the instructions of the board of war relative to the form 
thereof, provided that no delays be suffered to take place from the want 
of such instructions.” 

6. “And, whereas, the comfortable support of the army of these states 
may hereafter greatly depend on the supplies which they may be able to 
draw from their own internal resources; it is therefore most earnestly 
recommended to the said states, to employ a sufficient number of manu- 
facturers and tradesmen to supply the clothing wanted for their respective 
battalions, exempting them, under proper regulations, from military duty ; 
and authorizing suitable persons to collect and supply, at the stipulated 
prices, cotton, wool, flax, leather, and other articles for carrying on the 
said manufactures.” 

The following is of interest as showing the method of 
clothing the officers, as well as the enlisted men, and ac- 


countability for the same: 
Extract from the proceedings of the Continental Congress, 


November 25th 1779. 

“A report from the Board,of War was read; 
“Whereupon, Congress came to the following resolutions:” 

“ Whereas Congress, by sundry resolutions, have provided that cloth- 
ing be furnished to officers of the line and others, at prices proportioned 
to their pay; but no enumeration of the articles intended to be compre- 
hended in a suit of clothes, having been made, or any rules explicitly laid 
down for the delivery of, or payment of the same ;” 

“ Resolved, that the following articles be delivered as a suit of clothes 
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for the current and every succeeding year of their service, to the officers q 
of the line or staff, entitled by any resolution of Congress to receive the : 
same, viz., One hat, one watch coat (for guard purposes), one body coat, ¢ 
four vests, one for winter and three for summer, four pair of breeches, two y 
for winter and two for summer, four shirts, four stocks, six pair of 4 
stockings, three pair thereof worsted and three of thread, four pair of ; 
shoes.” 4 

“For which articles of clothing the officers shall pay, on receipt thereof, é 


one half more than the prices at which the same were currently sold before 
the commencement of hostilities in April 1775, and for this end, the pur- 
chasing agents employed on Continental account shall transmit to the 4 
clothier-general, with the clothing they shall respectively purchase, the 
prices marked thereon at the rates aforesaid, and also correct invoices of 
the same, and copies of such rates and invoices, to the Board of War. 
And all clothing purchased on Continental account by the respective é 
states shall be valued, marked, and invoiced, in like manner, and copies 4 
of such invoices, and rates also transmitted to the Board of War, and the 
clothier-general; the clothing so purchased shall be distributed to, and 
among, the sub or state-clothiers, to be issued by them to the regimental 
clothiers, and by the latter to the officers of the regiments and corps ; and 
the said regimental clothiers shall receive from the officers, on delivery of 


the clothing, the prices thereof so fixed;” * * * * * * : 
“That all clothing issued to non-commissioned officers and soldiers, : 


enlisted artificers and wagoners, beyond that allowed to them as bounty, 
shall also be valued and paid for at the rate before mentioned; but no 
commissioned officer, soldier, wagoner, or artificer, shall be entitled to pur- 
chase, in any one year, out of the public store, any other additional articles 
than those of hats, hose, shirts, and shoes, and not more of these than are 
absolutely necessary, and not exceeding the number of the like articles 
allowed as their bounty clothing.” a 

“That all the clothing before mentioned for officers in the line and % 
soldiers, shall be issued on returns certified by the commanding officer of 
the corps to which they belong; all clothing to staff officers on the certifi- i 
cates of their principal with the army or in the district within which they 
shall serve ; to artificers, on the certificate of the commanding officer of 
their corps; and to wagoners, on the certificate of the quartermaster- 


general, one of the assistant quartermasters-general, or of the deputy % 
quartermaster-general employing them, or of the wagonmaster-general, or g 
deputy wagonmaster-general under whom they serve.” a 

“That no staff officer, artificer, or wagoner, not being engaged for at F 


least one year, shall receive clothing ; and if any such officer, artificer or 
wagoner, being engaged for one year or more, after receipt of such cloth- 
ing, shall quit the service before the expiration of the term for which he 
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or they are, or shall be, engaged, he or they shall forfeit and pay the full 
value of such clothing, and be subject to all other penalties and incon- 
veniences attending his or their breach of contract or desertion.” 

From the foregoing method, adopted and used during the 
Revolutionary War, we are instructed in what manner the 
officers, as well as enlisted men, of large armies may be 
readily and economically clothed, to the great advantage of 
the Service itself, and with comfort and convenience to the 
officers. In the case before us it was apparently well done 
in a sparsely settled country, without manufactories or large 
markets. But the hearts of the people were in the work 
before them. 

Il. 

Thus far in regard toa sketch of the history of the cloth- 
ing of the Revolutionary armies, &c., 

The list of authorized issues was regulated at this time 
by statute. The practice under the Continental Congress 
was continued through the time of the Confederation, until 
we reach the following act, approved April 30th, 1790, “for 
regulating the military establishment of the United States,” 
from which we have the following: 


“That every non-commissioned officer, private, and musician, afore- 
said, shall receive, annually, the following articles of uniform clothing: 
One hat or helmet, one coat, one vest, two pair of woolen and two pair of 
linen overalls, four pair of shoes, four shirts, two pair of socks, one 
blanket, one stock and clasp, and one pair of buckles.” 


This act continued to form the basis of authority for 


issues of clothing, until the act of January 11th, 1812, the 


results of which are embodied in the Regulations of May, 
1813, as follows: (See “ Military Law and Rules and Regu- 
lations for the Armies of the U. S.”) 


“That every non-commissioned officer, musician and private of the 
artillery and infantry, shall receive annually the following articles of 
uniform clothing, to wit: one hat, one coat, one vest, two pair of 
woolen and two pair of linen overalls, one coarse linen frock and trow- 
sers for fatigue clothing ; four pair of shoes, four shirts, two pair of socks, 
two pair of short stockings, one blanket, one stock and clasp, and one 
pair of half gaiters.” 
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“That the non-commissioned officers, musicians, and privates of the 
light dragoons shall receive the same uniform clothing as is now provided 
by law for the artillery and infantry, excepting one pair of gaiters and 
four pair of shoes, in lieu of which, each person shall be annually entitled 
to receive one pair of boots and two pair of shoes.” 

“The coat of the infantry and artillery shall be uniformly blue; xo 
red collars or cuffs ; and no lace shall be worn by any grade, excepting in 
epaulettes and sword knots.” 

“Tn the returns for clothing, one column shall represent what is due 
to the detachment or regiment, one what is actually wanted, and a third, 
the articles, if any, on hand and in the custody of some officer of the de- 
tachment or regiment.” 

“These returns shall be signed by the regimental quartermaster, or 
officer, doing that duty, and countersigned by the officer commanding 
regiments or corps.” 

“Upon returns thus made, the commissary of issues will furnish such 
articles and in such proportions as the state of the public stores will 
permit.” 

“No return will be made but for the clothing of men actually present.” 


These regulations were modified by the act of April 24th, 


1816, as follows: 


** * * * “That the President of the United States be, and he 
hereby is, authorized to prescribe the quantity and kind of clothing to be 
issued annually to the troops of the United States. Provided, That 
whenever more than the authorized quantity is required, the value of the 
extra articles shall be deducted from the soldier’s pay ; and in like man- 
ner, the soldiers shall receive pay according to the annual estimated 
value for such authorized articles of uniform as shall not have been issued 
to him in each year. Provided also, That the manner of issuing and 
accounting for clothing, shall be established in the General Regulations of 
the War Department.” 


In 1820 the following additions were made to the uniform: 

One leather cap and trimmings, worsted wings, drilling 
jackets with sleeves, flannel drawers, great coat, and worsted 
epaulettes, which continued in use, with slight modifications, 
until 1861. 

The yearly cost of a soldier’s clothing, as near as can be 
ascertained, averaged from the Revolution to 1825, about 
twenty-five dollars, although during the War of 1812, at 
times, it was double that amount. ($58.) 
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In 1825, cost of clothing, annually, for infantry soldiers, . . $32 40 
859 39 58 


The cost of the clothing for a soldier of other arms of the 
Service was, continuously, slightly above this sum. 

To conclude this part of the subject, already too lengthy, 
we may infer, from what has gone before, as the result of 
our inquiries: 

1st. That, in the early times of the Revolution, and im- 
mediately thereafter, the clothing was regarded in the light 
of a bounty, from which we may infer that it was of much 
greater relative value than it now possesses. For to draw 
the clothing at the present day can furnish no great in- 
ducement to the recruit to enlist. In early times the 
country was new, and the circumstances which surrounded 
individual young men were altogether different. 

2nd. It also appears that the soldier, in addition to his 
pay, is given, by the Government, an annual allowance of 
clothing, at present valued at forty dollars per year for a 
private. This clothing, after its issue, he holds in trust, to 
be used entirely in the service of the United States, unless 
he be discharged, when his trust ceases. Before discharge 
he is in no sense an absolute owner of the uniform clothing 
issued to him, zx order to enable him todo his duty as a 
soldier. To dispose of it isacrime of misapplication of 
public property to a forbidden, improper, and illegal use. 

ITI. 


IN REGARD TO CHEVRONS. 
Our investigations seem to indicate that the chevron as 
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a mark of rank first appeared in “ Scott's Regulations ” of 
1825, where in paragraph 837 we have the following: 
“Chevrons will designate rank as follows: Captain, one on 
each arm above the elbow, and subalterns, one on each arm 
below the elbow. ‘They will be of gold or silver lace, half 
an inch wide, conforming in color to the buttons of their 
regiments or corps, the angle of the chevron to point up- 
wards.” * * * * * Sergeants’-major, quartermaster- 
sergeants, and principal musicians, will wear a chevron of 
worsted braid on each arm above the elbow, and sergeants 
a chevron on each arm above the elbow, and corporals one 
on each arm below the elbow. The badges of rank will 
correspond in color and material to the braid with which 
the collar of the coat is trimmed.” 

In the Regulations of 1835 (Macomb’s) chevrons have 
given place to epaulettes, gold and silver, for commissioned, 
and worsted for non-commissioned officers. Chevrons were 
worn by enlisted men upon the coatee or dress coat to mark 
faithful service; a red stripe indicated war service. 

Chevrons to mark rank were also issued, and worn upon 
the drill jackets or fatigue dress, by the A. R. of 1847, par. 
1010, on page 21, by which a sergeant-major wore three 
bars and an arc on each arm; a quartermaster-sergeant 
three bars and tie; a first sergeant three bars and lozenge ; 
a common sergeant three bars; a corporal two bars; all 
above the elbow, and of lace corresponding in color to the 
arm of the service. This system of chevrons to mark 
grades of rank and faithful service in war and peace, in the 
various arms, is still in use. 

Let us now proceed to the consideration of the present 
uniform of the army, and its fitness and adaptability to the 
end in view. 

COVERING FOR THE HEAD. 

More attention has been given to the head covering for 
parade purposes than for ordinary wear. There was a time 
when height was regarded as everything, and the tendency 
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then was to make men appear to be very tall. The bear. 
skin caps of the grenadiers, and perhaps the high old bell- 
crowned hats got much of their strength from the idea of 
height, weight and dignity, thus imparted to a line of men. 
But in these matters, in modern times, fashion rules, as in 
most other things. The ruling military nation usually sets 
the fashion. 

For some years after the Seven-Years’ War it was Prussia 
that fixed the fashion in such matters; but after the French 
wars of the Revolution, Consulate, and Empire, every 
military eye was turned to France. Sedan and Metz, and 
lastly Paris, and the reintegration of the German Empire 
has again turned the eyes of the military world to that great 
warlike people that stands behind and astride the Rhine. 
The day of the helmet has come. 

In form the helmet carries us back to the earliest histo- 
rical records ; its use is classical, and allied to the strongest 
associations of the human mind, the earliest recollections 
of martial boyhood. It has partially ceased to be of use as 
a protection from blows or cuts upon the head, and is 
become now a mere semblance of its former character. 
Attention should be turned to rendering it light, shapely, 
and impressive. A crest adds enormously to its effects ; as 
an examination of Flaxman’s designs for illustration of the 
Iliad will convince any one. This points out that instead 
of flattening it into a turtle back, it should be peaked and 
raised. The felt should not come in contact with the head, 
but a rim and frame work—basket like—leather strips, &c., 
might be used in this arrangement. The ventilation ought 
to be perfect, entirely around the head as weil as at the top. 
The openings should be large enough for all such purposes. 

It is probable that the iron helmet of the ancients was 
padded, or worn with a basket, or quilted arrangement 
inside, to prevent the direct transmission of the effects of 
blows. The same thing ought to be done to prevent the 
direct transmission of the heat of the sun’s rays. 
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Instead of lions’ heads ornaments for the hooks, the 
grizzly bear's might very appropriately be substituted. 
There is a difficulty about a plume for a helmet, It is in- 
congruous, and detracts from its strength and solidity of ‘ 
appearance. If used it should rise seemingly from a crest 
of the helmet in order to ‘look well, and for that reason I 
do not think we have reached a finality. j 

A crest and plume nodding from it would be very impos- 
ing for general officers, and something like it for colonels, 
and other field officers, possibly on a slightly reduced scale. 
Trimmings should be of gold, or gilt; no other metal is 
rich enough to look well on a helmet. re 

UNDRESS UNIFORM HAT, CAP, &C. | 

The old felt hat of the time of the Revolution still holds 
its own, modified in various ways, as a slouch hat in the 
Great West and South. Ithas many and great merits. It : 
is flexible, and easily adapts itself to the head of the wearer. 
It can be turned into many shapes without material injury. 
It is a good protection from rain and sun, and can be readily 
packed away with one’s luggage, rolled, or in any compact 
form. If bound around the brim, with one, two, or three “ 
sides cocked up against the crown, and fastened there by a ‘ 
button, it is picturesque. 

With a feather it becomes an Italian Bersaglieré or a 
contrabandista’s hat, a pet of mountaineers and smugglers. 
Our officers, especially those in the East, seem to have be- 
come tired of this hat. It did not altogether please the 
independent volunteer companies; something more in 
fashion abroad was desired, and we now have it. 

A cap of musk-rat skin for winter wear can be devised 
that for a fighting cap is excellent. It takes the place of 
the old coon-skin cap of the hunter. The sombrero of the 
Mexican has merit for use upon the hot plains, by being a 
complete and effectual protection from the sun. It is awk- 
ward to carry anywhere except on the head of the wearer. 
So we come back to the forage cap, which is rather a play- 
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thing of the makers. It does well for young men of slight 
build, but upon a broad shouldered or heavy man it isa 
monstrosity. It does not meet our ideas as to a capital or 
finish to the human column ; it is a miserable failure in that 
respect. Still it has its uses; it is handy and easy to carry, 
and, with sufficient visor, and something of a wide top may 
serve a very useful purpose. 

The cork helmet, turtle shape, &c., for hot climates, has 
come to us, through the English, from India. These helmets 
are probably better than the turban, but are inconvenient to 
transport, awkward and otherwise in aspect, without the 
picturesqueness of the sombrero or the big slouch hat. 
Wearing it looks like an affectation, and they do not meet 
with ready acceptance from our people. In this matter of 
head covering of all kinds, it is probable that were measures 
taken to invite samples, to be duly paid for, something, still 
farther improved, might be brought out by dealers in these 
articles. A healthy competition in the arts, as in everything 
else, gives the best results in modern civilization. 

THE GREAT COAT, CLOAK, OR OVERCOAT. 


The soldier’s overcoat of the present pattern is a very 
useful garment. Perhaps, considering use alone, it leaves 
nothing to be desired. The cape is a most important 
feature of the great coat, as in cold weather, in case of 
necessity, travelling, or in bed, it can be drawn over the 
head, and thus used, it is an invaluable protection. There 
is much to be said in favor of an enlarged cape, and a 
detachable one. The argument that a large cape is in the 
way of the use of the rifle or of the sabre can be obviated 
by hooking back the corners when the soldier has arms in 
his hands. This hooking back of the cape, if the capes are 
lined with a different color from the material, is very 
effective in marching or in line. I have rarely seen a more 
tasteful sight than an artillery company marching past, with 
the capes of their great coats hooked back, and the scarlet 
linings of their blue coats thus conspicuously brought out. 
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A like effect would be produced by cavalry with orange or | 
yellow. A very light blue for the infantry is not effective. 
I should say scarlet or red lining, of not too thick material, 
should be adopted for all foot troops. The red facings for 
foot troops prevailed pretty generally in the Revolution. 
White facings for infantry were afterwards adopted, and j 
when the white is pure, and the garments perfectly clean, | 
the effect is good, but dinginess of color and the least soiled 
appearance spoil the whole effect. 

A large Venetian cape is a valuable article for cavalrymen, 
individually, officer or soldier; and with colored braid on 
the edges, and orange trimmings, full buttons, not flat but 
convex, it would look well, and would answer for spring and 
autumn weather, occasions of rain, &c., when the great coat 
is too heavy to be worn. Such a capeis very useful to foot 


officers as well, and I am sorry to see it go outof use, I : 
think it should be revived as part of the uniform of the 
army. 


The button should be a large full one, with convex sur- 
face, stamped with an eagle. For winter, and in high 
latitudes, the collar might be trimmed with musk-rat skin, 
to protect the ears and neck. The great coat should be 
long, and should have hooks upon the skirts so that the 
lower corners in front may be buttoned or looped back. 
For cavalry the coat should be split and buttoned behind 
so that it can be worn mounted without inconvenience. 


THE UNIFORM COAT AND ITS SUBSTITUTES. 

The first efforts to clothe the American Army of the 

Revolution led to the purchase of a large number of so- 

called hunting shirts, an overgarment which took the place 

of acoat. These were recommended by General Wash- 

ington. (See letters already given.) A brown color was 

suggested, but in the matter of color any suitable cloth 

' obtainable was purchased and dyed, and then made into 
these overshirts, which cost at first $1.22 each. 

A coatee was adopted for parade purposes, which, with 
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some slight modifications, continued until 1849, when the 
tunic or frock-coat was adopted, and made part of the 
uniform. The coatee was not a very becoming article of 
dress for the individual soldier, but with men arranged in 
line it became very effective, furnishing certain salient 
points and features upon which, in glancing along the line, 
the eye rested satisfactorily. The coatee is still worn by 
the cadets of the Military Academy. The tunic or frock- 
coat is supposed to possess certain sanitary advantages as a 
dress, in the protection it affords to the abdomen and 
inferior parts of the body. 

The tunic or frock-coat worn by officers is a very neat 
and effective part of the dress. For young officers the 
single line of buttons down the front seems in better taste, 
as it aids in setting off the youthful figure, and gives an air 
of suppleness and grace lost in the double row, which is 
borrowed from age and rank. Doubling the row of buttons 
is a weak attempt to give an appearance of rank where it 
usually is not expected. In the sturdy middle-aged figure, 
and that of a man past middle age, whose waist is expanded 
beyond or equal to the width of the shoulders, this device 
serves to break up the expanse, and to brighten up the 
great breadth of cloth, and thus has a fitness due to age and 
the higher grade. 

Any adoption of the forms and symbols of age and rank 
where they do not belong naturally, is a mistake, for it is a 
partial deception. It belongs to the fashion of powdered 
hair, wigs, &c. Set off the youthful figure by frank, honest 
devices, that in our estimate of things pertain thereto. All 
outside of that is affectation. 

The jacket or roundabout is not now worn. When used 
it was remarkably well adapted to the cavalry and light 
artillery service, and for fatigue purposes. It can be made 
to fit the body well, and has a trim business-like appearance. 
It permits great freedom of body and limbs, and, on many 
accounts, its abandonment is to be regretted. 
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TROWSERS, OVERALLS, 

The woolen trowsers have succeeded to leather and other 
breeches, leggins and gaiters. Their use has reduced the 
number of parts of man’s dress, and greatly simplifies it. 
There is a complaint brought against this article of dress, 
that it is not made to fit, especially around the waist and 
pelvis, and, generally, that it presents a clumsy and mis- 
shapen appearance. This I think can be very readily 
remedied by a modification in their make up. Instead of 
being continuous behind they should be made to lap one 
part over another, with a wide strong strap to buckle and 
hold taut these parts of the garment. These straps should 
be so attached as to draw around immediately above the 
hips of the wearer. 

There is no more difficulty in having the trowsers thus 
joined behind, than before, if braces or suspenders are worn, 
and the convenience of such a change, with men on the 
march, is simply inestimable. Instead of unburdening the 
soldier, when stepping to the rear, his necessities could all 
be met by loosening a button or two and astrap. Enormous 
comfort and simplicity would result, and a much neater fit 
to the person of the wearer be secured than at present. To 
make a good fit, careful measures for the waist-band, the 
thigh, knee, and ankle, with length of leg are practically all 
that is needed. Braces should be depended upon to hold 
up the trowsers as at present where necessary, that is, 
where the conformation of the man requires it. When 
“arctics” or overshoes aré worn, an elastic band like a 
common rubber band might be drawn over the bottom of the 
trowsers, fastening them to the top of the arctic or over- 
shoe to repel the snow. 

To men thus exposed many simple devices will occur to 
meet the requirements of their situation. In this as in all 
other affairs of comfort and care of the person, experience 
is the best teacher. Leggins and gaiters add considerably 
to the picturesque effect of the dress. 
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FOOT CUVERINGS, BOOTS, SHOES, &C. 

For cavalry the boot seems to be the proper article, since 
the leather of the boot-leg protects the ankles in formations, 
whilst drilling and manceuvering on horseback. Something 
of the kind appears to be very necessary. I think such 
boots, when intended for cavalry, should have tops which 
rise to the bend of the leg, and at that point they should 
join the trowsers which might be tucked inside the boot-leg. 
The boot should have an ornamental strip of red binding 
leather, turned down from two to three inches around the 
top ; thus, for parade purposes, a very considerable addition, 
at a very slight expense, might easily be made to the effective 
appearance of the troops. A bootee, or a boot, like the 
present pattern, might be worn on fatigue and ordinary 
dismounted service. The boot now in use might also be 
issued to infantry for winter wear in the extreme north, 
especially in Minnesota, Dakota, Montana, Idaho, and 
Columbia. 

The present shoe, although a very good one, and manu- 
factured with great economy, leaves something to be desired. 
The screws have a tendency to hurt the foot of the wearer. 
A membraneous lining, or one of thin compressed leather, 
or some other substance, should be permanently fastened 
to the sole on the inside of the boot or shoe, to protect the 
foot from inequalities and screws. 

The boots and shoes should be made a year before they 
are required for use, thoroughly and carefully finished off, 
and then stored in a dry, perfectly ventilated loft, on 
shelves, to get a set, and thorough seasoning, before being 
finally packed and sent off for issue. To leave green or 
newly made shoes, or harness, packed a long time in 
ordinary boxes in one climate, and especially that of the 
southern part of the United States, zs to destroy them. 
Harness thus packed and stored in San Antonio, Texas, 
soon became rotten, easily torn by hand, and entirely unfit 
for use. All harness, as well as leather, should be hung up, 
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or arranged in separate parts or pieces, so that the air shall 
freely circulate over and around every part of it. The great 
trouble with our shoes and boots has been that they were 
issued, or packed for issue, as soon as made. They soon 
lose their shape and are not duly seasoned when issued. 
This course has been made necessary by the scant appro- 
priations. The subject does not seem to secure that 
attention which it deserves. Could some of the dignitaries, 
upon whom these matters depend, have their feet confined 
for a year or two to some of the shoes and boots issued to 
their soldiers, they would be brought to a “ realizing sense” 
of the importance “ of not despising the day of small things.” 

In the laws of moral causation it is not so much the body 
and mass of things which affect us, as it is their number 
and pertinence as antecedents and consequents, and no one 
knows so well where the shoe pinches as the one who wears 
it. Let us fit its shape to the foot so as to make it touch 
everywhere, and pinch nowhere, and the solution will be 
complete. 

Of underwear little need be said. The best article for 
the foot would be the “ yarn” stocking of our ancestors, of 
all wool, well knit, and long enough to rise above the calf 
of the leg. Such an article of dress for the foot forms an 
excellent cushion for the boot or shoe, and protects the 
ankle at the junction of the shoes and trowsers. In the 
extreme north two pairs may be put on to advantage in 
winter. Keep the feet warm and dry. 

The drawers should be full and loose, and gathered at the 
bottom so that the stockings may be drawn over them. 
Drawers, I believe, would be improved by having a strong 
full waistband, and a strong strap and buckle to correspond, 
behind, which should bring the parts together closely or 
otherwise, according to the fit and the conformation of the 
man. These drawers should have holes made in the waist- 
band at proper points, to enable the end of the braces to 
pass through before they are buttoned to the trowsers. The 
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drawers are thus suspended from the shoulders along with 
the trowsers. There is a great deal of comfort in this, 
especially in a hot climate, or during severe exercise, or 
undergoing great fatigue. A good article of knit or woven 
braces should be furnished by the Government. They 
should fork in front at the ‘ends, so as to button to the 
trowsers with two buttons on a side for each brace, and one 
for each brace behind. 

The woolen knit undershirt is the best device it is possi- 
ble to make general, for the immediate protection of the 
body in all weathers, but especially in winter. Our climate 
is subject to sudden and very great changes of temperature 
at all seasons, but especially so in autumn, winter, and early 
spring. To meet great changes of temperature, north or 
south, warm woolen clothing seems to be absolutely neces- 
sary forhealth. It is not so much the extreme temperature 
against which to guard, but the change indicated by the fall 
of the thermometer, whether at Fort Yuma, where it is 
never cold except relatively, or at Fort Snelling, where the 
cold of winter may be deemed excessive, measured by man’s 
powers of endurance. 

To continue upwards, let us all give thanks that the séocé, 
whose odious name is derived from a machine for human 
torture, has been laid aside, abandoned until some tyrant 
shall arise to choke his victims and followers with some new 
device of that kind to bind up, as in a vice, that delicate 
channel, the neck of man, through which every instant ebbs 
and flows the stream of life, It was a device to delight a 
Nero or Caligula. With what infernal pleasure its wearing 
was enforced by some of the detestable small tyrants, 
clothed with a little brief authority, whom our youthful 
days can recall. They happily belong to the past and to 
the distempered dreams of midnight; the fit associates 
with nightmares, ghosts, and chimeras dire. A liberal 
collar to the shirt, but loose, is the best thing about the 
neck. In heat and dust a handkerchief should be tied 
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about it. What is better than a red bandana? A good 
article, let us hope, will be furnished by the proper depart- 
ment, before the world ends. 

The hands are covered on parade and reviews by white 
gloves. In cold climates special arrangements are made for 
troops ordered on exposed armed service, by a provision of 
woolen, fur, or other gloves or gauntlets. 

BLANKETS, 

Blankets have varied a good deal in character and 
quality, although at the present time it is believed an 
article of good quality is furnishedthe army. No attempt, 
so far as is known, has been made to individualize or 
beautify the blanket. It is marked in its ugliness of color, 
a dirty grey, to which it clings with great tenacity. The 
blanket is furnished by contract, and every ornament of 
form or coloring, that would relieve its unbroken plainness, 
would cost money, and therefore is entirely excluded. It 
could be made grateful to the eye and conventionally 
pleasing. Let the body color of the infantry arm blanket 
be dark blue with a red and white border around it, or 
across the two ends; or should it be preferred, let the body 
color be alight blue, with dark blue and white stripes or 
border. Let the blanket for the artillery be the same 
body, with red or scarlet and dark blue border or stripes, 
That for the cavalry with dark blue and orange, using red, 
white and blue distinctively, to indicate corps and to 
beautify the article used. The blanket ought not to weigh 
less than six pounds, and, if properly made, two would 
answer, with the overcoat, for all possible purposes in the 
life and duties of a soldier. 

There does not appear to be any reason why enough 
blankets should not be manufactured to enable officers to 
draw them at cost price, and thus somewhat remove the 
difficulties that attend frontier life to an officer with a family. 

Having gone over the subject of army clothing thus far, 
the question arises in what way can we hope to improve it? 
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How shall we create a sufficient interest in it so that it 
f shall be good in quality ; well made, serviceable, neat, well 
: fitting, and attractive as a National uniform ought to be. 

iq To arouse an interest in the matter, is it not possible to 
get the Colonel or Commanding Officer of each regiment 
1 in service to report annually, by January first, any sugges- 
tions to improve the clothing or equipment of his com- 
mand? Let him call upon each Captain for suggestions, 
have everything of the kind sent to the Regimental Head 
, Quarters, and considered by a Regimental or other Council 
| of experienced officers, who shall reduce all suggestions 
a and recommendations to a practical shape, by sifting out 
the least practical and least important, before it is sent 
forward. When such recommendations finally reach the 
Quartermaster-General, through the several channels, they 
, ought to be abstracted and carefully considered by an equip- 
ment board, which could meet annually or biennially in 
Washington ; composed of experienced officers, who should 
work out and submit the results of these investigations to 
the General of the Army. 

; As a suggestion: suppose the Commanding Officer of 
| Washington Barracks, an officer of the Inspector-Gen- 


eral's Department, and a field officer of the Quartermas- 
id ter’s Department were placed on such a Board; thus a 
i: beginning in the right direction would be made, and other 
| officers might be added, if found best. The Commandant 
of the Soldiers’ Home, the Superintendent of the Recruit- 
ing Service, and others having experience in these affairs, 
seem to be very proper officers for such a Board, This 
} presumes that the proper officers of the Quartermaster'’s 
ti Department shall give all these matters the most careful 
t consideration. Unfortunately the expense attending all 

changes, however slight, obliges the Department to go 
1 extremely slow in this direction. It is plain, however, that 
f in all matters pertaining to the uniform of the army, zés 
wishes and views should have full expression. 
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In regard to securing a better fit for each man, would it 
not be well to revise the classification into numbers 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, etc. Let simple blanks be prepared and sent to 
every company in service, so that the measure of each man 
in service and at the recruiting stations can be taken and 
registered. Then, by inspection, average the sizes to fit 
the greatest number, and if necessary let the number of 
sizes be increased. By an inexpensive process, requiring a 
a little labor and attention, the clothing can be made to fit 
better than it does now wethout alteration. It is believed 
that its style and finish, as to buttons, trimmings, etc., may 
be easily improved, without any very great expense. 

In regard to clothing that needs alteration, it is believed 
that it is the duty of the Government to fit it to the soldier. 
The Quartermaster’s Department should pay for all neces- 
sary alterations. One or more tailors at every post should 
be put on extra duty for that purpose ; they should work 
under the direction of the Post Quartermaster, as do other 
extra duty men. Every article brought to the shop for altera- 
tion should pass the Company Commander, and be ap- 
proved by the Post Commander, before it should be 
touched. A ticket with the name and number of man, 
date, etc., should be given for it, and an entry should be 
made in a day book of the article received. So far as 
practicable, articles should be altered in the order of their 
receipt, unless in special cases ordered by the Post Com- 
mander. A record of work done should be kept, and 
report made quarterly to the Quartermaster-General, with 
notes and remarks upon the character of the clothing, etc., 
of whatever facts might be of service to the Department 
in Washington. 

Men engaged in altering clothing, who are competent, 
should receive fifty cents extra per diem, for a fixed quan- 
tity of work, and when actually so employed. Materials 
needed should be sent with the clothing, or supplied, on 
requisition, from the nearest depot. Possibly piece work, 
with prearranged prices, may prove to be a better method. 
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There is one evil, unavoidable perhaps, attending the 
special manufacture of clothing for the army; that the 
materials used do not become marketable, and are not 
generally sought after by volunteer companies, nor are 
they adapted to ordinary use as materials for making into 
ordinary clothing. 

There would appear to be some advantage in using a 
darker blue for trowsers and for the great coat. A shade 
darker for the trowsers and a dark blue for the great coat 
would be seemingly better in effective appearance. Facings 
and pipings of red or scarlet for ad? foot troops would be a 
decided improvement; as would also the lining of capes 
of the great coats of foot troops with scarlet ; the button 
should be improved in sharpness of figure and in quality 
of finish ; the waistband of the trowsers should be wide, 
neatly finished, and the buckles used on them behind, of 
the best quality. 

It is probably useless to discuss any other colors for 
uniform than those already mentioned. Fora Signal corps, 
however, a grey uniform with scarlet facings would be very 
neat and appropriate. A cord down the outer seam of the 
trowsers and around the waistband would add to the char- 
acter of the uniform. If yellow is preferred for. facings, 
use it in the same way the other color is used. In the 
case of the members of the Signal corps, as well as in that 
of the non-commissioned staff, a uniform should be adopted 
that makes the wearer look well zxdzvédually, rather than 
one more adapted for a line or body of men in ranks. 
Their duties usually require them to be out of ranks, and 
they should be dressed accordingly. It would add little to 
the coat to have a badge of some suitable character worn 
upon the shoulder. 

Undoubtedly proper and suitable shoulder marks, in 
place of the shoulder strap worn by commissioned officers, 
might well be adopted and worn by all non-commissioned 
staff officers. Something to correspond might also be 
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added to the shoulder of all non-commissioned officers. It 
would give a pride to the position of decided advantage to 
the Service. 

The usual strap to keep the beit in place, added to a 
private’s coat, is not regarded as giving much finish to it, and 
is not necessary. 

It is well to remember that in the uniform of the soldier 
the interest and hopes of millions may yet be centered, 
and it must keep pace with National requirements. A 
uniform is characteristic of a people. It is an outgrowth 
of National character, It may be impoverished and rend- 
ered mean in appearance for a time, but too many men 
have already died in it, to have it totally ignored or neg- 
lected, and too many men still wear it equally ready to dye 
it anew with their blood in the service of their country. 
Let us then endeavor to throw an interest around it, to 
build it up, to make it a source of pride to the wearer, and 
an indication of National power wherever seen. 


(Nore.—For additional data showing cost of clothing at the period of the Revolutionary War see 
Appendix, page 483.] 
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MILITIA REFORM WITHOUT LEGISLATION. 


By BREVET BRIGADIER-GENERAL THEO. F. RODENBOUGH, 
CoLoNnEL U. S. A.: ASSISTANT INSPECTOR-GENERAL S. N. Y. 


[Read at a meeting of the Military Service Institution, Dec, 17, 1881. 
Major-General Hancock, President, in the Chair.] 


Mr. Prestdent and Gentlemen - 


Ir will doubtless be admitted that one of the most 
important of those military interests, which it is the pur- 
pose of this Institution to promote, is the Militia. It is 
also generally understood that the laws under which the 
present force is raised and maintained, are imperfect or 
impracticable, and that before a good system can be estab- 
lished, State Legislatures, with the aid of Congress, must 
agree upon a new and uniform statute ; something that 
will fuse the elements of our military strength—the crude 
and the refined—into a formidable body of trained soldiers, 
representing a maximum of efficiency with a minimum of 
expense, and in which the boundless resources of the gen- 
eral government may be utilized without encroaching, in 
the least, upon the prerogatives of any State under the 
Constitution. 

Pending the enactment of such a desirable law I ask 


_your indulgent consideration of certain suggestions for 


improvement, under the law as it stands, trusting that the 
discussion, which I hope may follow the reading of this 
paper, will express the best views on a subject which 
cannot be exhausted by any one person. 


GROWTH OF POPULAR INTEREST. 
Within the last five years much has been written and 
something has been done for the benefit of State troops. 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and Pennsylvania have each 
reduced their military force to a division, established rigid 
regulations for discipline, held annual encampments, and in 
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one case equipped the troops from the arsenals of the United 
States. New Jersey, Rhode Island, Illinois, Louisiana and 
one or two other States have also made some progress. 
New York, which possesses a larger body of armed men as 
well as a greater number of disciplined troops than any 
other State, will, it is expected, maintain her footing in 
accordance with the excellent example set by her neigh- 
bors. Two conventions of the commissioned representa- 
tives of a majority of the States have already been held: 
the Adjutant-General and Chief of Ordnance of the Army 
have shown a strong desire to co-operate with State offi- 
cials, in the inspection and supply of their citizen soldiery 
and have materially aided to create a healthful agitation. 
The benefit of this intercourse has not been all on one 
side. More than one regular inspector has admitted that 
his professional information was largely increased by the 
opportunity—-so rare in time of peace—thus afforded, to 
study the composition of large bodies of volunteers. At 
the great Creedmoor match of 1880 one of the pleasant 
features of the contest was the spectacle of National 
Guardsmen acting as “coaches” for some of the Army 
teams. How far experiments in clothing, feeding and 
sheltering State troops may be of value to the War De- 
partment remains to be seen. 

This increase of popular interest in militia affairs has 
doubtless sprung from several causes: the disturbances of 
1877; recent discussions on our sea-coast defences; the 
practical tendencies of the age and particularly the close 
scrutiny to which public expenditures are now subjected. 
Thoughtful tax-payers, not unfamiliar with military mat- 
ters, realize that even the moderate annual appropriations 
for the benefit of the militia are, under the present system, 
a shameful waste of public money, and they are anxious for 
any change that will at least give them a reasonable return 
for the cost. Experienced engineers have demonstrated 
the exposed nature of our coast and the imperfect condition 
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of the defences. With great difficulty a small appropria- 
tion for the purchase of four or five 12-inch rifled, breech- 
loading guns, of the latest pattern, was sometime ago made; 
this is a mere instalment of a complete armament for the 
purpose, and, perhaps, before another can be obtained the 
guns will have become obsolete and the methods of attack 
changed. 
COMPOSITION—DISCIPLINE—INSTRUCTION. 

The principal reasons for the existence of militia in this 
country may be briefly stated, in the order of their import- 
ance, as follows : 

First: The protection of the State at the call of the civil 
authorities. 

Second: The defence of the Nation at the call of the 
President of the United States. 

Third: The physical improvement and recreation of the 
Citizen under his constitutional right to bear arms. 

Such a force should be mainly composed of well dzscz- 
plined riflemen, a few field and machine guns being distrib- 
uted among the better regiments for purposes of instruc- 
tion and use in an emergency. 

During a recent and extended tour through the State of 
New York, I was surprised to see the numerous rifle tar- 
gets which seemed to dot the landscape with bulls-eyes; 
many of these were remote from the stations of troops and 
belonged to village clubs. If Kentucky and certain fron- 
tier States have been schools for sharpshooters, New York 
has undoubtedly become their University. It has been 
asserted by many riflemen that proficiency in this respect 
is, independently of other military qualities, a sufficient 
public safeguard. It is only for this class that we need 
assert thata mob of sharpshooters could never hope to with- 
stand a smaller, well disciplined, body of moderate skill with 
the rifle. The things to which I have the honor to call 
your attention largely pertain to discipline, in which respect 
our militia are weak ; occasionally examples of the dan- 
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gerous nature of well drilled, but poorly disciplined, bodies 
of militia are given during military excursions. In pro- 
portion as our State troops try to remedy the defects refer- 
red to will be marked their approach to an effective mili- 
tary condition. 

Commanding Officers :—Such an infinite variety of consid- 
erations enter into the proper management of modern mil- 
itia that the average active lifetime is barely sufficient to 
acquire the requisite knowledge and experience. A suc- 
cessful captain must have most of the qualities that distin- 
guish a good company commander in the Army, together 
with a personal deportment that commands respect, a deli- 
cate tact that prevents friction, a kind yet firm manner of 
enforcing discipline, an ability to perform with precision 
any of the details of asoldier’s duty, and an open hand with 
the power to draw at short notice upon a friendly capitalist, 
to replenish a depleted company treasury. These qualities 
are not undesirable in a colonel, if the highest develop- 
ment of his regiment is aimed at. I believe I do not state 
the case too strongly when I assert that at least forty per 
centum of militia company commanders are incompetent ; 
they may be gentlemen of the highest personal reputation, 
but through the bad elective system, supplemented by a 
worse method of examination, they have been placed in posi- 
tions for which they are unfitted. Too often the Board of Ex- 
amination is formed of inexperienced officers, selected on 
account of rank or convenient location, but lacking the practi- 
cal ability requisite. A lesson in tactics, learned by rote per- 
haps, generally comprises the scope of the inquiry ; matters of 
discipline, conduct in an emergency, field service, official 
correspondence, care of troops, etc., are seldom touched 
upon. The tendency of many commanding officers to neg- 
lect to turn over command, occasionally, to subordinates, for 
practice, is another mistake. I have seena lieutenant when 
called upon suddenly to take command of his company, 
grow bewildered, start at the sound of his own voice, and 
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from sheer want of practice have to retire in mortification. 
A temporary detail instead of a permanent examining 
board, with a general order specifying the nature of the 
examination, for its guidance, would be an improvement on 
the present mode. 

Strength of Force :—The strength of the State force is in 
many cases regulated within certain limits by the Governor ; 
it should be contingent upon local encouragement as well 
as upon the annual appropriation. A reasonable propor- 
tion of organized militia, in time of peace, should not in my 
opinion exceed thirty per centum of the number of citizens 
likely to enlist if urged by recruiting officers ; this would 
increase the popularity of the Service with the community 
and improve the quality of organizations. As many of 
you are aware, there is a strong disinclination on the part of 
some employers to engage or retain workmen who belong to 
the militia. If the number of such employés and of mili- 
tary excursions is reasonably reduced, there will be per- 
haps less objection to full attendance at musters and on field 
days. The presence of expensive bodies of men who “ play 
soldier” is gradually becoming distasteful to the public ; 
honest preparation for possible work by citizen soldiers is, 
on the other hand, respected, and by none more than by your 
merchant and manufacturer. 

Physical Standard :—The physical standard of recruits 
should be uniform. Now it varies with the views of com- 
pany commanders, occasionally with those of a colonel, but 
rarely is it fixed, as it should always be, by the Adjutant- 
General of a State. Let each recruit pass under the eyes 
of the surgeon, who should decide as to the existence of 
organic defects, chronic alcoholism, extreme obesity or 
emaciation—exercising withal a liberal discretion ; failure 
to pass one physical examination not necessarily to dis- 
qualify permanently. While the standard need not be un- 
reasonable, its nature should bar the enlistment of under- 
sized, unhealthy-looking boys, such as are not infrequently 
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found in the ranks; the least exposure, or even a severe 
drill, sends these men home, deprives the regiment of their 
services at critical times, and often paves the way toa mili- 
tary funeral. 

Setting-up :-—It will surprise some of the colonels of first- 
class regiments to learn how common it is, in other com- 
mands, to neglect the setting-up of recruits. Out of 20,000 
men inspected during the last eighteen months, I do not 
remember to have seen five hundred who were properly set- 
up. It is not surprising, perhaps, when the scarcity of well 
set-up drill masters is considered; it is something which 
cannot be thoroughly taught by repeating the language of 
the tactics; only an instructor, who is himself the per- 
sonification of good setting-up, can dispense with the pres- 
ence of a model soldier in training the recruit. The phy- 
sique of the amateur is generaly equal, and his intelligence 
superior, to those qualities in the regular soldier, but he 
rarely acquires the true professional bearing—“ straight 
without stiffness.” A well set-up soldier becomes steady 
and attentive without effort, and does not lose time in 
“ gathering himself” before executing an order. The rem- 
edy is in the hands of every instructor who, in the absence 
of a suitable model in his own command, is stationed near 
a military post or can secure the services of a discharged 
regular non-commissioned officer. 

Steadiness :—The want of steadiness under arms (except 
during the ceremonies of dress parade and review) is very 
common ; it reflects directly on the commanding officers, 
especially of companies. It either indicates indifference on 
their part, or else the want of frequent rests. Troops only 
occasionally paraded should have frequent rests under arms, 
but, when brought to “attention,” the order should be rig- 
idly enforced. 

Military Courtesy :—As the position of the body indicates 
the physical education of the soldier so the observance of 
military courtesy shows his moral set-up; it should be taught 
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the recruit at the earliest moment practicable. The irreg- 
ular practice of military courtesy in the militia is, perhaps, 
due to the doubt as to how far salutes, for instance, may be 
insisted upon between men of similar social condition. Can 
it not be required that salutes shall be exchanged between 
officers and men at ad/ ¢2mes and places when in uniform and 
in or about an armory, encampment, or other military ren- 
dezvous, when out of uniform—excepting when otherwise 
especially permitted ? If the men were convinced in the 
beginning that the exchange of salutes with their military 
superiors was not a personal concession, but something 
reflecting honor on their corps, it seems to me that the 
commanding officer would find his work already completed. 
For militia not in the service of the United States, paragraph 
803 (Upton) might be modified to read “until the officer 
acknowledges the ‘attention.’” 

Guard Duty:—A very serious and universal deficiency 
noted is ignorance of guard duty. Its impressiveness as a 
military exercise and its importance as a duty, need not, | 
1 am sure, be enlarged upon ; no corporal should be warranted 
f who fails to pass an examination in the details of this part 
e| of his instruction. Guard duty is the mirror in which the 
i instruction and discipline of an organization are reflected. 
The distinctive uniforms still worn by State troops render 
the defects of a sentinel extremely conspicuous. 

EQUIPMENT—MARCHES—ENCAMPMENTS. 

Clothing :—I am aware that now I approach a very 
delicate matter,—military clothing. The violent opposition 
of certain famous regiments of militia to any interference 
with their dress by the State has, perhaps, set their State 
behind more progressive ones at least five years. ll regi- 
ments should be provided with a dark blue flannel blouse, 
at least, that they may avoid the discomfort and disability 
sure to result from a dependence on obsolete ball-room finery 
when ordered for service. When the troops which are still 
embarrassed with the knapsack and cartridge-box, are equip- 
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ped with the latest army equipment of clothing-bag and 
cartridge-belt, they will be at once more efficient and com- 
fortable. Each year, however, brings with it some triumph 
of inventive genius and mechanical skill in the equipment 
of soldiers—durability and convenience being the constant 
aim. 

Marches:—The method of marching troops is asubject of 
no less interest to the soldiers of the State than to those 
who tread the frontier war-path. The late General Upton, 
present, one hot day, at a review of a division of the New 
York National Guard, was admiring the picturesque feat- 
ures of the display, the color and excitement and glitter, as 
the masses swept by the reviewing stand. Looking towards 
the rear of the column over the miles of flashing steel, he 
noticed that the formation was the same—company front, 
elbows touching, uniform step, quick time—while in front 
the pace was already beginning to tell on the plucky but over 
driven men, as. shown by white lips, staring eyes, dilated 
nostrils, panting chests. Turning to a friend the General 
said, ‘‘ This is sheer cruelty!” Had he known that some 
of those regiments would march two or three miles further, 
in the same close order and regular step, his wonder and 
compassion would have been unbounded. It is a grievous 
mistake and sometimes a crime to keep men braced up con- 
tinuously for such a distance ; as well might the reviewing 
stand be as long as the route. Well seasoned regulars are 
never abused in that way; why should occasionally exer- 
cised militia be so ill treated? There can be but one answer 
to the query, I fear—* It is our custom.” Whenever troops 
are taken outside their armories, the rules prescribed for 
“Marches” should govern. In caseof a review, the route 
step should be taken until within a very short distance of 
the reviewing point; the uneven and slippery stones of city 
streets make the uniform step difficult and wearisome, and 
the route step a welcome relief. Iam sure that the change 
would be appreciated, not only by the soldiers, but also by 
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the curbstone critics, as giving variety to the spectacle; 
} besides the men would be kept fresher and perform with 
i greater ease the more precise movements when ordered: 
t and that, you will agree with me, is a sufficient reason. 

Encampments :—When there is an appropriation to meet 
ie the expense of large annual encampments it is well to 
i determine beforehand the scope of such assemblages. The 
| shortest time which can advantageously be devoted to a 
camp of instruction is ten days; one of these days to be 
devoted to pitching and striking tents under the supervision 
of a staff-officer and a small detail of expert assistants. 
i Although it is very convenient to find the tents already up 
{ when the troops arrive, yet in that case they are deprived 
' of valuable information to be gained in no other way—the 
ground may be surveyed and places for each organization 
marked out, but the pitching of the tents should be one of 
the earliest lessons. I am strongly in favor of a represent- 
ative or skeleton encampment of State troops, at least once 
in five years. To illustrate, I will quote from my official 
report to the Inspector-General of the State of New York, 
made in December, 1880. 


The necessity for properly conducted encampments is so evident that 
a I beg leave to offer the following plan for consideration. It is based 
upon the need of practical instruction among the officers and non-com- 
missioned officers before anything else can be done to improve the organ- 
i izations to which they belong. ‘Take, for instance, a force of 5,000 men 


to be represented at a State encampment of ten days’ duration. This 
would be equivalent to about 100 companies as at present organized. 
a, From each of these companies could be detailed one officer, eight non- 
a commissioned officers and twelve of the best privates—twenty men. 
x Upon arriving on the ground these 2,000 enlisted men could be subdi- 
vided into 20 companies of 100 men each, including non-commissioned 
officers : the most promising sergeants and corporals to be assigned as 
non-commissioned officers to the provisional companies and the others to 
go into the ranks (or form a company by themselves or be attached as 
file-closers). The commanders of the provisional companies to be 
selected from the captains and the other officers to be distributed as sub- 
alterns. For purposes of instruction in ceremonies the provisional force 
might be organized into battalions of four companies to be commanded 
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by field officers detailed from the National Guard without respect to ter- 
ritory. The troops to be exercised as recruits, beginning with the posi- 
tion of the soldier and continuing to the school of the company and 
sb much of the battalion as practicable: a knowledge of guard duty, 
military courtesy and such field duty and customs of service as possible, 
to be imparted. In addition to infantry tactics the cavalry and artillery 
men on the ground could receive dismounted instruction in the duties 
pertaining to their arms of service. Three suitable officers—(lieuten- 
ants) of the cavalry, artillery and infantry respectively, of the Army, as 
instructors and five sergeants as models and drill-masters—one to each 
provisional battalion, could doubtless be obtained on application. ‘The 
camp to be commanded by a competent general officer and to be inspected 
daily by a resident inspector, representing the Inspector-General, who 
should make frequent reports to the commanding officer and, at the close 
of the encampment, should send a complete report to the Inspector-Gen- 
eral, direct, furnishing a copy to the commander of the camp to be 
forwarded with that officer’s remarks to the Adjutant-General. Two 
such camps of instruction would reach the entire force of the State and 
be of more benefit than the usual system of putting organizations into 
camp intact, which might be done without injury the second year. Thus 
the e/ite of each organization relieved, temporarily, from the weight of 
inferior material, would enjoy a course of training for superior positions. 
The absence of any permanent organization would put all on the same 
footing to be instructed and the efforts and limited time of the instruc- 
tors would not be wasted on men who are hopelessly ignorant or whose 
terms of service are about to expire. 


Later experience has only tended to strengthen the views 
above expressed. 

ARTILLERY IN THE MILITIA. 

The attempt to supply militia with field guns and horse 
equipments, with a view of making light artillery of them, 
has not been successful. The failure is due partly to the 
impossibility of obtaining competent instructors; to this 
must be added the difficulty of getting the same horses 
twice in succession for drill, the want of competent drivers 
and the dependence of the State upon civilian teamsters as 
drivers. Besides my own observation, I have had the 
advantage of recent correspondence with nearly all of the 
light battery commanders in the Army, with the following 
result. 
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First: That whenever a State is ready to put its light 
batteries on the same footing as to fersonnel, pay, instruc- 
tion, discipline and equipment as the modern Fire Depart- 
ment, for instance, something may be accomplished with a 
mounted organization. 

Second: In addition to, or as a substitute for, the above, 
let there be a number of dismounted batteries on the foot- 
ing of the dismounted batteries of the Army—armed and 
instructed as infantry for parade, but supplied with from 
two to four field guns and limbers each, for the purpose of 
firing salutes or for service in case of riot—when properly 
supported by infantry, Unembarrassed by horses or har- 
ness, the time for drill could be entirely devoted to the 
manual of the piece, while such painful accidents as occa- 
sionally take place from want of practice, would rarely, if 
ever, occur. Besides this, by an arrangement withthe War 
Department, certain State batteries could occasionally visit 
convenient artillery posts, and, under competent supervis- 
ion, become familiar with the handling of heavy guns and 
with garrison customs and duties. This is of the first 
importance to the State of New York with its northern 
lake-harbors and great sea-ports. 

Third: The recent improvements in machine guns 
render them pre-eminently adapted to the use of State 
troops. A few “cart” Gatlings or Gardner guns, distrib- 
uted among the better infantry regiments, for use when 
field guns might be unavailable, would complete an artillery 
equipment for the largest State. A detachment in each 
company could be drilled in the use of this auxiliary and 
the power of that command thereby increased tenfold. 


CAVALRY IN THE MILITIA. 

The difficulties in the way of maintaining light artillery 
are not much greater than those besetting the path of the 
cavalryman. Without the use of the same horses at all 
times, for mounted duty, it is unwise to organize troops of 
cavalry. But where the men own their horses the State 
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should aid a limited force to attain proficiency in the 
duties of this arm. In case of large parades, encamp- 
ments or actual disturbance, a few mounted men, trained 
and armed, would be simply invaluable. This has already 
been demonstrated in this country, while the reputation of the 
English Yeomanry Cavalry has been long and widely estab- 
lished. 
INSPECTIONS. 


The importance of frequent inspections of the troops 
cannot be too strongly set forth. Orders may be issued, 
but it is only by subsequent inspection that their proper 
execution can be determined. A detachment, a company, 
a regiment, should never be marched off its parade ground, 
for any duty, until the commanding officer or non-commis- 
sioned officer in charge has noted its general appearance, 
and the condition of its arms and accoutrements. There 
is good reason for stating that this is not habitual with 
company commanders and first sergeants of militia. 


SOME GERMAN METHODS. 


It may not be out of place here to note certain peculiar- 
ities of the German system of training infantry taken from 
a paper* published in a recent number of the Journal of 
the Royal United Service Institution : they relate to points 
already touched upon herein and are of value to the militia 

‘commander as well as to him of the regular service. 

“ Everywhere and always we find the good of the Service 
superseding all other considerations, hence, first and fore- 
most, absolute impartiality in the selection of officials whose 
aptitude for the duties which they are called upon to per- 
form is rigorously insisted upon: next, full and entire lib- 
erty given to each within his own sphere and consequently 
complete responsibility. 

The methods of instruction in the German Army vary 
with the instructor. The commander of the battalion is 


*“ The Training of Infantry for Battle.” By Colonel Sir Lumley Graham, Bart. 
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not allowed to interfere with the instruction of the compa- 
nies. He may of course point out to the captain any 
omission or irregularity but he is expressly forbidden to 
order a captain to follow one system of training rather 
than another. The same initiative is left to every officer 
entrusted with any branch of the soldiers’ instruction and 
even to all non-commissioned officers, each within the limits 
of his functions. This liberty of action, be it understood, 
does not go beyond the method and the progress of 
instruction. As regards its nature, that is fixed by regula- 
tion, while the results of the training are tested by period- 
ical inspections by battalion and superior commanders. 
You never observe an officer, no matter what rank, give way 
to excitement, show loss of temper, or give loud rebukes. 
All such manifestations are strictly forbidden, so much so 
that officers who have given way to them have, ere now, 
been dismissed. Not a sound is to be heard while troops 
are drilling except words of command, which are always 
given in avery sharp and decided tone. In case of any 
mistake the instructor stops the movement, goes up to the 
officer in fault and quietly explains what he should have 
done. Many officers prefer waiting to the end of the drill 
and then pointing out any mistakes which may have been 
made, to the whole body of officers assembled for the pur- 
pose. This is done when making the ‘critique’ on the 
proceedings, an unfailing conclusion to all military exercises. 

In addition to the non-commissioned officers detailed as 
assistant instructors in setting-up recruits, a number of the 
oldest and best soldiers are assigned as lance corporals to 
act as models and companions: these lance corporals are 
reminded that example is better than precept; before 
marching for drill they are required to minutely inspect the 
squad: ‘the men thus becoming accustomed to cleanliness 
which is the soldier’s first virtue.’ Instruction in bugle 
sounds usually takes place in the evening. A bugler, posted 
in the midst of the barrack yard, sounds the different calls 
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at stated intervals and the lance corporals explain their 
meaning to the men who are assembled in the rooms. The 
time set aside for cleaning appointments is often utilized 
for this purpose. Gymnastic exercises are very carefully 
attended to throughout the German Army ; these are con- 
sidered by all as the best possible preparation for manceu- 
vres. There is anessential difference in Germany between 
military and civil gymnastics. In the Army the so-called 
Swedish system is in vogue, developing at the same time 
the different parts of the body to which they impart 
strength and activity ; the German system is followed in 
civil societies—aiming at the skilful execution of more or 
less difficult feats. There is a Central Institute at Berlin 
for the promotion of gymnastic professors for the Army. 
Classes in gymnastics are small—not more than eight men 
—and the same steadiness and discipline are preserved as 
in other military duty. 

Soldiers are accustomed to bear the weight of the knap- 
sack gradually ; at first, empty, and afterwards increasing 
the load by using sand bags. It is thought unwise to begin 
with the knapsack too soon in order not to interfere with 
the freedom of movement necessary in the earlier stages 
of the instruction. In all practical instruction great quick- 
ness is required both in the execution and delivery of com- 
mands—double time being usual when practicable. One 
curious practice employed by some German captains at 
company drill is that of occasionally ordering movements 
to be excuted completely contrary to regulations. This 
plan is so far good that it keeps men on the alert and im- 
bues them with the idea that all words of command, no 
matter what, are to be obeyed without hesitation. 

Company drill is usually preceded by some preparatory 
marches, the object of which is not so much to accustom 
the men to long distances as to familiarize them with the 
different rules and precautions to be observed on such 
occasions. The march is usually performed in columns of 
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u sections with drums and fifes at the head, but without clos- 
ing up the ranks as at manceuvres. The men are allowed 
to march at ease, but at a free and lively step, so that there 
may be a general feeling throughout the column that they 
are going ahead. Every now and then the men are called 
to attention, resuming the regular step and formation. 
When the march is of any length it is broken by halts, 
arms are stacked and some hints are given as to the proper 
method of bivouacking and, later on, as to precautions 
against surprises when on actual service. At first these 
marches are made with complete field equipment, except 
pt cloak and mess tin, and the knapsack is empty. Afterward 


y the last named articles are gradually added. Boots are 
i}. carefully inspected before starting. Smoking is allowed 
during the march,” 

CONCLUSION. 


In conclusion it is only necessary to say, with regard to 
“the physical improvement and recreation of the citizen,” 
i that the volunteer soldier who aims at excellence in the 
rt foregoing details becomes, almost unconsciously, athletic, 
sh erect, energetic and self-poised—in a word, more manly. 
4 I would not seem to discourage the social features of 
P? the militia service—the meetings, dinners, concerts and 
balls—they are important factors in the military problem 
all over the world ; but would only urge that they be kept . 
distinct from the purely military exercises. As a matter of 
i custom, dancing and drilling should never take place 
i within the same hour or, when it can be avoided, on the 

same day: it is injurious to discipline. 

. A great part of ovr‘organized and active militia is un- 
ff doubtedly composed of men of natural ability strengthened 
q by education and often large business experience ; some of 
the officers are veterans of many battles ; all deserve credit 
for personal sacrifices in the service of their respective 
States. In recognition of these facts the Press habitually 
{ praises but seldom criticises intelligently ; even famous cor- 
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respondents, fresh from foreign wars, are misled into un- 
stinted admiration of the apparent discipline and efficiency 
of our militia by the gallant bearing and undoubted steadi- 
ness, on parade, of one or two of the best regiments; and 
public opinion is thus formed on a false basis. In pointing 
out certain existing defects I have been actuated by the 
warmest interest in the development of the volunteer system. 

It has frequently been asserted that the main stay of a 
Republic, in time of war, must be its volunteer soldiers. 
The value of this element consists in its preparation for 
an emergency, and its natural instructor and military exem- 
plar is the Regular Army. From the Army must be drawn 
the sergeant-instructors, the tactical manuals, the customs of 
service, the camp and garrison information, which are indis- 
pensable to excellence in a fighting force. The time for 
this co-operation has come, when earnest work is no less 
important with the professional, than with the amateur, 
soldier : neither can afford to stand still, and while the one 
must keep pace with the rapid strides of military science, 
the other must make up for lost time by taking up the no 
less important but simpler problems of military art—the 
training and handling of troops. But the Army does not 
wish to force tts services upon the militia, nor will tt aid in 
imposing any system of dvscipline inconsistent with the 
privileges of good State soldvers, but will, I believe, when 
called upon, cheerfully help them to gain the highest milt- 
lary proficiency, practicable, under the law. As we have seen, 
legislation is needed, but, before the signature of the Execu- 
tive is likely to be—in the natural course of events—ap- 
pended to a new law, the commanding officers of the militia 
have it in their power to strengthen their organizations so 
that they will be ready to reap the substantial benefits of the 
statute when it comes, and then have but little remaining 
to complete the construction of the best National Guard the 
world ever saw. 

That steps have already been taken in this direction by at 
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least one division, two brigade, and three regimental, com- 
manders of militia, 1 have personal knowledge ; their exam- 
ple and the undoubted resultant benefit to their commands, 
can not but have more influence with their colleagues in 
service, than any words of mine : the motive for these, how- 
ever, will I trust, excuse their simplicity. 


DISCUSSION. 

General Hancock (opening the discussion).—As President of this 
Institution, I am very much gratified at the increasing interest that its - 
members are taking in its affairs ; at the presence of this large and dis- 
tinguished company and, especially, of so many prominent officers of the 
militia of the State of New York, and elsewhere: to whom, on behalf of 
the Military Service Institution, I extend a hearty welcome. 

It is proper that we should be interested in the welfare of the militia 
of the country, and I believe that all officers of the regular service would 
be‘only too glad to co-operate with the State officers in anything that will 
tend to improve, either the future organization of the militia as a body, or 
in accomplishing that which might benefit those connected with it. 

The subject of the paper is particularly a matter for discussion, under 
the regular rules, and we shall be pleased to hear remarks from any gen- 
tleman present, particularly from any in the National Guard. Among 
those present, I notice Generals Molineux, Oliver, Brownell, Colonels 
Cruger, Palmer and others. I would invite some one of these gentlemen 
to take up the matter. 


General Mo.ineux (late N. G. S. N. Y. and U. S. V.).—General Han- 
cock and Gentlemen :—I am not prepared to make any lengthy remarks 
on the subject. I take up the position of an employer—being myself, 
now, simply a merchant, and having in my employ, engaged with me in 
business, National Guardsmen; but I also feel an interest as a citizen, 
and as one who has had a little experience in the late war as an officer, 
and also in the National Guard. I want to express to you my great 
gratification at seeing that the officers of the Regular Army are now taking, 
like yourselves, such an active interest in the welfare of the militia of the 
United States, and in endeavoring to put it on a footing, proper and ef- 
fective, for the defence of the country. I recognise, as a citizen, that the 
National Guard is absolutely the body of the people to whom you have 
to look for the bone and sinew—for officers and men—when called to 
the field. I have the honor to have had some officers of the Regular 
Army under me in the service, and I know the vast amount of experience 
and profit I have had from them, and I am sure that the members of the 
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National Guard would be only too glad and proud of the assistance of 
the officers of the Army, and to have the benefit of their experience. 
Anything we can do, as citizens, to bring this about, we ought to do, and 
I think the time is approaching when the officers of the Regular Army— 
men who have served in the field—should take a livelier interest in the 
future of the National Guard, taking the place of citizens who have not 
time, inclination, nor experience to do so. As the people will be taxed 
for this purpose, the central government should be connected with it. 
The men of the National Guard, or militia, of the United States should 
be put upon a proper footing, and with the help that we can get from the 
Regular Army, we can properly prepare the way. No matter how careful 
we may be in the discharge of militia duty, and active as private soldiers 
we have much to learn from such gentlemen as General Rodenbough, and 
the National Guard should have the benefit of his experience in perfecting 
themselves in brigade and other movements; they should be taken to 
camps for two or three days, or marched to some of the adjacent towns 
and villages and quartered there: the next day go out for exercise and 
drill and brigade movements, and be made to know, by actual experience, 
what they have to do in a soldier’s life. If you will only continue to 
make the National Guard feel that you are looking kindly on their en- 
deavors to become practical soldiers—with such encouragement and 
assistance from you—something will have been accomplished towards 
making the militia a more reliable body of soldiers for the protection of 
property and for defending the country. 


General OLIvER (Inspector-General, S. N. Y.).—I concur most heartily 
in the very able paper prepared by General Rodenbough and the remarks 
of my friend General Molineux. The first step in my opinion is to raise 
the standard of recruits and officers. This duty would, in part, devolve 
on the State General Headquarters in the way of General Regulations ; 
as to the examinations to be undergone. The rank and file of the New 
York Guard are as a rule very intelligent, and of fair grade physically ; 
but many undersized and young boys are enlisted, because no special 
standard of examination is prescribed. All officers should be carefully 
examined as to their qualifications, before promotion, in a more thorough 
manner. The Massachusetts system works well, I believe. Good 
instructors and good pupils, thus obtained, would be the beginning of a 
great step forward. Then camps must follow—for, among our best regi- 
ments, but little improvement can be made until they are instituted. 
These camps, however, to be of real service, should be under the charge 
of a competent officer of the Regular Army, and here it is that regulars 
and militia can work together for mutual benefit. One or two companies 
of the Army might be placed on duty at these camps and add example 
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to precept in the instruction given to the militia with whom they would 
be associated. The militia would thus quickly learn the meaning of true 
discipline and proper individual setting-up ; matters very difficult to 
inculcate under the present system ; and the regular service would have 
the benefit of the manceuvres, etc., with fair-sized bodies of troops: I 
believe the result would exceed the most sanguine expectations. The 
hearty co-operation of the National and State authorities is all that is 
necessary to bring about such a system. The most hopeful sign of the 
times is this very meeting where I see before me distinguished officers 
of the Army and militia gathered together and discussing even the fosst- 
dility of mutual effort in the direction of the improvement of our militia 


system. 


Lt. Colonel PaLmer (71st Regt., N. Y.).—Mr. President.—The ground 
has already been so fully covered by the able paper we have heard, and 
the remarks following it, that I can add little of a general nature: how- 
ever, as a graduate of the Military Academy, and an ex-officer of the 
Regular Army, with experience in two of its Line corps, it may not be out 
of place to state, in the line of this discussion, my experience as a Na- 
tional Guardsman. 

I can assure those who take-an interest in the Guard, either as citizens 
or as Regular Army officers, that so far as control and discipline is con- 
cerned, there is no limit, short of perfection, that cannot be attained. As 
regards the organization to which I have the honor to belong, I can only 
say that both officers and men seem full of a true military spirit, as a 
rule, giving strict attention to competent instruction, learning quickly, 
and being entirely amenable to all ordinary rules of discipline. If I were 
to hazard any criticism that would be entirely fair, it would be as toa 
lack of competency and efficiency in some of the officers, owing not to a 
want of intelligence, but to want of attention and diligence as well as 
regular and punctual attendance at stated drills. Some of them have 
little practical or theoretical knowledge of that portion of the tactics and 
those duties which they are under obligation to know. The rank and 
file of their companies are quick to distinguish in these matters, and a 
great part of the laxity of discipline, observable in them, arises from their 
consciousness that their superiors in rank are deficient or careless. It 
must be borne in mind, as General Rodenbough has stated, that the fer- 
sonnel of the militia is, on an average, superior in point of intelligence, 
education, and social standing, to the class offering as recruits for the 
Regular Army. They are anxious for improvement, and express a desire 
to be as well drilled and disciplined as the regulars. Such material, 
however, requires careful handling to produce the best results ; for, while 
ready to learn and prompt to obey all legal orders, the semi-social char- 
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acter of the militia gives a certain scope to criticism of military methods, 
among the enlisted men, which would be fatal to the regular service if 
permitted. Under competent instructors, whose conduct and treatment 
of the men, while severely military, is alike attentive, courteous, and ju- 
dicious, I believe great and important improvement may be attained in 
the militia, under the Code as it stands to-day. 


THE PRESIDENT.—We have one present, of a national reputation, who 
has served in the field, in this country, both with regulars and volunteers, 
and who is quite familiar with the National Guard of New York. He has 
had opportunities of seeing foreign armies, as well as our own troops, in 
action. It would be a matter of regret if this opportunity should pass 
without an expression of his views on this subject. He needs no formal 
introduction, but I know,that you will be glad to hear from Major-Gen- 
eral Sickles, 


General SIcKLEs—Mr. President and Gentlemen :—I had not sup- 
posed that I would be called upon, in the presence of this assemblage of 
distinguished officers, to impart any military information. The truth is, 
I never had any more than I actually required for my own use. (Laughter.) 
I came here to listen and learn; and I have listened with satisfaction to 
the interesting and instructive paper read by our associate, General 
Rodenbough. If I venture acriticism, it is that he has not said enough 
of the important relation inspecting officers must always hold towards 
all military establishments, and above all, to the militia. No doubt 
General Rodenbough would have dwelt upon this point if he were not 
filling the position of Assistant Inspector-General on the General Staff of 
the State of New York. 

Perhaps I cannot say anything here more useful than to repeat what 
I said to General Rodenbough the other day, when he invited me to be 
present this morning to hear his observations upon our militia. I told 
him that when I was in active service in the field, commanding a good 
many inexperienced men—and not being able, myself, to bestow upon 
them much of the results of my own experience—I very soon found out 
the advantage of having efficient and zealous inspecting officers on my 
staff. I was not fortunate in the earlier assignments made to my com- 
mand, but at last, when Lt. Col. Juttus HaypeEN reported to me for duty 
as Assistant Inspector-General of the Third Army Corps, I saw at once 
that I had the man I wanted. It was not long, however, before Colonel 
Hayden came to me complaining of the indifference of many of the 
officers and the sullenness of the men, who evidently regarded him as a 
fault-finding, meddlesome, martinet. I told him he must not be discour- 
aged, that I would support him to the utmost of my authority and influ- 

ence, and that I trusted he would do his whole duty without fear or favor, 
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For some time, Hayden had a hard road to travel. An accomplished 
officer, nervous, quick and exacting, launched among forty or fifty volun- 
teer battalions, pointing out all their faults, I could not help watching 
his work with solicitude. One day he came to me and said, “ General, I 
propose to-day to make a second inspection of the Regiment in the 
—— Division, but I hear that a reception awaits me which may require 
serious measures.” It was evident that I could not allow Hayden to go 
to that camp without an escort, so I rode there with him, and we made 
a thorough inspection of a regiment full of excellent material, badly 
handled, and Hayden reported no improvement since his first inspection. 
I then spoke to the regiment very plainly. I told them that the real and 
only purpose of the inspecting officer was to elevate their standing as 
soldiers and make them more useful to the country we were all serving ; 
that Colonel Hayden represented me and I endorsed every word he had 
said of them; that they should have one more trial, and if at the next 
inspection they failed to show a very marked improvement, the men 
would be consolidated with a better regiment and the inefficient officers 
mustered out of service. The result was all we could have desired. 
The regiment redeemed itself. This was Hayden's triumph. His popu- 
larity in the Corps increased from day to day, with a better appreciation 
on the part of the troops of his full value to themselves. And it is an 
act of mere justice, to a modest and meritorious officer, when I tell you 
that whatever reputation the Third Army Corps gained in subsequent 
campaigns, was largely due to the diligent, thorough and faithful services 
performed by its Chief Inspecting Officer, Lr. Cot. Juttus Haypen,U.S. A. 


General Browne t (4th Brig., N. Y.).—That part of the paper recom- 
mending instructors from the Regular Army during encampment, which, in 
my judgment, is a long step in the right direction, might, if injudiciously 
acted upon, result in the opposite to that which was intended. Personally, 
as an officer of the National Guard, I will cheerfully avail myself of any 
source that will render me more competent, and I would gladly draw 
from the valuable fund of information possessed by those of the Army; 
but many in the National Guard do not see anything in a movement such 
as proposed, other than an intimation that they are inefficient, and might 
also construe it as a reflection upon their intelligence as officers. The 
help of the regular we mus? have—the problem would seem to be, then, 
how to secure this valuable aid. I would respectfully suggest that instead 
of seeming, even in the most remote degree, to direct the employment of 
regulars, that it be so arranged that the services of regular commissioned 
officers be made ava//ad/e as instructors, or advisers, upon the application 
of the officer who might be authorized to make it. We would then soon 
have it demonstrated as to who, and how many, of the National Guard 
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are really in earnest to improve their commands and themselves, and 
thereby increase their efficiency as defenders of their State ; and the com- 
mander who had wisely embraced the opportunity, would undoubtedly 
establish an example which others would be forced to follow. 

I earnestly hope this paper may be placed before the people of the 
State, and firmly believe that the views expressed therein, will receive the 
warm endorsement of the members of the National Guard and other 
fellow-citizens. 


Colonel AusTEN (13th Regiment, N. Y.).—The subject is one in 
which I take deep interest, but do not think there can be militia reform 
without legislation, and that of a very radical character. I believe in 
limiting a State force to such an extent that it can be fully armed. equipped, 
and paid a fair figure for all out door legalized duty; say, privates about 
$2 per day for 12 parades ; if absent, fines may be imposed, and pay, due 
members, in the hands of the State paymaster, to be attached by any 
President of a Court Martial, 

I also think officers or enlisted men serving ten years, should receive 
a bounty equal to one month’s pay in actual service ; serving fifteen years 
a similar bounty; and repeated at twenty years; at twenty-five years of 
service, to be retired upon half pay, upon application. We should then 
have a force that can be disciplined and where every private would not be 
“ General.” It may be urged that this is expensive—if so, reduce the force 
to such an extent as to permit it, and with proper legislation for camp 
duty, we shall approach the regular service in discipline as well as length 
of service. 


General WinGaTE (late Gen. Insp. Rifle Prac., N. Y.).—In my judg- 
ment, the importance of the subject is not as fully appreciated as it ought 
to be. Even in matters of every day legislation, experience has shown that 
there is too much tinkering with the law and that few real reforms can be 
accomplished by the mere passing ofa bill. But this is especially the case 
in National Guard matters, composed, as that organization is, of men en- 
gaged in active business, who can devote but a comparatively small portion 
of their time to military matters, and who find this portion far inadequate 
for their duties, its officers and men becoming familiar with the law which 
governs them, by usage, rather than by study. Many, perhaps most of 
them, are not accustomed to such matters, and find it difficult to become 
familiar with a new law. Consequently, changes should be made insens- 
ibly, and should always be avoided except where necessary to cure some 
clear defect in the existing law. Even in that case, it is much better to 
amend that portion of the law, so as to cure such defects, than to re-con- 
struct the whole system. In other words, the evils arising from an imper- 
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fect law with which all are familiar, are less than those which would be 
caused by the substitution of a much better one, to which the National 
Guard would be strangers. Nor is legislation required to obtain reform. 
On the contrary, those who are most familiar with the workings of the 
National Guard in the State of New York, will I think, at least agree that 
true reform is to be found by enforcing the present law so as to promote 
discipline, improve the methods of instruction, and advance the general 
efficiency of the various organizations (for all of which it contains ample 
provisions), rather than by seeking to construct anew one. We should 
always remember that it is not the law, as much as the manner in which 
the law is enforced, which causes improvement. If incompetent officers 
are commissioned, or if officers known to be unfit for command are allowed 
to retain command, if discipline is rot enforced, if no general system of 
instruction is prescribed and carried out, that is not the fault of the law, 
but of those that are charged with its execution. But on the other hand, 
if the powers given by a law with which all aré familiar are enforced by 
an energetic and enterprising officer (as experience shows, can be done), 
a vast improvement can be accomplished in a brief period, and this too, 
without creating those disputes in the Press and before the Legislature, 
which are subversive of discipline and, by tending to create the idea of 
disorganization, prevent the best class of our citizens from becoming 
members of the National Guard. 

The reforms which can be accomplished in this manner are great ; so 
great that it is difficult to decide which should first merit attention. The 
lecturer has suggested many, and others will doubtless occur to those 
familiar with the service. The most important one, in my judgment, which 
lies at the foundation of all improvement, is that of devising some proper 
method of instruction for the non-commissioned officers and officers of 
the National Guard. I mention the former first as I consider that they 
are the most important. At present, there is practically no way in which 
a new on com. is taught his duties. In most of the better organizations, 
he is required to pass an examining board, within a certain period after 
his election and before receiving his warrant, and the same is the case in 
regard to officers. But this examination is confined to a few questions in 
tactics, and in fact could not reasonably be extended further. To fit 
himself, even for this examination, the new officer must rely upon himself 
alone. He is furnished with no books (except the tactics) and how he 
learns as much as he does, is a mystery. Once on the road to promotion 
he keeps along, picking up a little here and a little there, as he can, but 
at best, his knowledge is confined within a few pages of “ Upton.” Is it 
therefore surprising that “forty per centum of the officers are incom- 
petent.”” So long as no means are provided for instructing them it is 
evident that they must always be so, whether elected or appointed, and 
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whether the Examining Board is permanent or temporary. When I look 
back at my own struggles as a non-commissioned officer, to learn some- 
thing about my duties, I confess my inability to understand how so many, 
who have not been trained by their profession to extract knowledge from 
technical books and who have no books except their tactics, succeed in 
doing as well as they do. There is but one cure for this state of things ; 
that is to establish a proper “school of instruction.” Such schools could 
easily be established in New York, Brooklyn and in the various brigade 
districts in the interior. The services of the best officers, to serve as in- 
structors in those matters in which they have special skill, could be easily 
obtained, nor would it be difficult to supplement them by the advice and 
counsel of the professional soldiers of the Army, upon those points where 
the experience of the National Guardsman is lacking (as was the case in 
the Artillery School at Fort Hamilton). With such schools established 
and a course of instruction in those portions of tactics, regulations, cus- 
toms of the service, rifle ptactice and other matters of importance pre- 
scribed for the different grades, from corporal to colonel, and not neg- 
lecting to take in the staff, a rule could easily be established that no one 
should be eligible to promotion who had not previously graduated at that 
school for the position which he sought to occupy. In this way, instead 
of asking if a man was so unfit that he should not be allowed to retain the 
position to which he had been promoted (always an invidious task, involv- 
ing a severe reflection on the applicant), the rule would be, is he capable 
of being promoted? In cities (where the mass of militia are located) such 
a school would habitually meet in the evenings. Attendance at it being 
voluntary, it would attract the most enterprising and ambitious National 
Guardsmen and its graduates would be sought after by both companies and 
commanders. With rare exceptions, all organizations desire capable offi- 
cers. But, under the present system, there is no way of knowing whether 
any one is really capable, but by putting him into the position. If he fails, 
in it, it is no easy task to get rid of him. If he is just barely competent, it 
can not practically be done. Again, there is no way by which those ambi- 
tious of promotion can demonstrate their military fitness for the positions 
they desire, as they could easily do, if such schools existed, by showing 
their certificates of graduation. The great improvement obtained through 
the selection of well trained, and enthusiastic officers, and the futility of 
accomplishing any practical innovation by mere legislation, has been strik- 
ingly demonstrated by the progress of rifle practice in this State. ‘The pas- 
sage of the law creating the system, and the adoption and circulation of the 
“ Manual of Instruction,” made scarcely an impression, on either officers or 
men, for almost two years. It was not until the selection as Inspectors of 
Rifle Practice of men who were thoroughly familiar with the subject and 
who carefully instructed the troops in their duties, that anything was really 
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accomplished. Even then, it took several years, and it really was not un- 
til the non-commissioned officers and men who had been taught to shoot 
in the ranks by their Inspectors, had themselves become officers, that suc- 
cess was finally accomplished. My experience in this matter has made an 
indelible impression upon my mind, of the fact that, while the National 
Guard are eager to learn all asoldier’s duties and will welcome all reforms 
looking to their improvement, the foundation of such improvement is to be 
found in training and teaching the officers and non-commissioned officers, 
and that a mere legislative enactment has little more effect than the Pope’s 
Bull against the Court, or the law against usury. Schools of this kind are 
maintained and are found very successful in Canada. Officers of the vol- 
unteers spend several weeks at the forts at Kingston and Quebec, where 
they are thoroughly instructed, being paid during their stay. A somewhat 
similar school of instruction is maintained at Halifax and other places, 
under the supervision of the Assistant Adjutant-General and his Inspector 
(who are regulars detailed for those positions), and, as I said before, our 
own School of Artillery is an example here. In fact the lecturer's idea 
of a select camp is a step in the same direction. 

General Rodenbough’s suggestion in regard to instruction, ieads me 
to ask, Is not the greater part of our National Guard instruction behind 
the age? Of course, it must be remembered, that a certain amount of 
public display is required to make the service attractive and keep the ranks 
full. So also that a certain amount of formal drill is required to promote 
habits of discipline. But is it necessary that, substantially, all the drill of 
the National Guard should be a public display, purely ceremonial; and 
of what practical value is it to parade the First Division, simply to march 
down Broadway and back, in full dress, company front? 

This is not the case abroad. In England, the volunteers, when they 
parade, “ march out.” That is, equipped for field service, they parade in 
the afternoon, march several miles into the country, with patrols, flankers, 
etc., as if through a hostile country, and deploy into fighting lines and 
manceuvre, and finally make a regular attack on a prescribed position in 
that “loose order” which is universally recognized as a necessity in time 
of war, but which not one of our best regiments could now perform with- 
out being involved in inextricable confusion. So little do they think, there, 
of street parades, that recently in Liverpool, when it was proposed, on the 
occasion of some civic demonstration, to have the volunteers join in the 
procession, a general protest was made. 


Captain Price (7th Regt., N. Y.).—While I agree with General Roden- 
bough in most of the ideas he has suggested in his very able paper, I do 
not expect that the theories advanced therein will be practicable for a 
long time, if at all. ‘I'he effect, to-day, of putting these theories in prac- 
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tice would be to make a Regular Army, so to speak of the militia. I claim 
that this can never (and should not) be done. National Guard service 
must be made attractive, to keep up the standard of members. Pride in 
the organization to which a man belongs must be maintained. Put the 
troops in the same uniform, destroy the historic associations of old 
uniforms, and you kill one of the most powerful incentives to recruiting. 
Further, I do not think there is any advantage ina State uniform that is 
to be made distinctive enough to recognize different regiments, over the 
present uniforms that are already distinctive. As to encampments, a 
yearly encampment will stop recruiting. Young men engaged as clerks 
in banking, mercantile or manufacturing pursuits, cannot and should not 
be asked to take their summer vacations in camp. They have no other 
time to go. One reason why many men join the National Guard is to 
obviate the necessity of performing jury duty. If they are to take as 
much time in camp, it will be a matter of indifference whether they per- 
form the jury duty or military duty. Those in the National Guard will 
take their discharges as soon as they have served their time, and those not 
in will stay out. An encampment once in five years, of a brigade, would 
be beneficial, permitting regiments or companies to go into camp in the 
intervals between the longer encampments. 

With regard to discipline, I think this is a matter depending solely on 
the officer. If a man is properly instructed upon entering the company, 
as to his military status, he will at once accord the respect and obedience 
due to his superiors. I never knew it to fail in my experience. The 
system of appointment is, in my opinion, much more liable to be abused 
than the present elective system. A proper examining board, both for 
officers and non-commissioned officers, will weed out men unsuited for a 
commission or a warrant. ‘There can be no doubt that the chance for 
promotion, which every man has, is a great incentive to duty. In my 
experience, which of course is limited to my own company, I have found 
that the desire to see the company’s interests best served is paramount to 
any other consideration in the selection of officers and non-commissioned 
officers. That an officer will disappoint, after promotion, is also a 
fact: many a man who makes a ‘fine sergeant is a failure as a lieu- 
tenant, and many a man who has thus failed is forced out of the service 
by public opinion. Under the appointment system that man would 
remain indifferent to the wishes of the company. Your examining board 
could not reach him any more than it does now. These few points have 
struck me as the important ones of the paper, and I have merely given 
my own ideas on those items. 


Lieut.-Colonel A. D. Hepsurn (Assistant Adjutant-General 1st 
Brigade, P. N. G.).—In Pennsylvania, since the riots of '77 and since the 
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militia has been put on a working basis with the men subject to the same 
punishment as in the regular service, with stricter requirements than for- 
merly as to drill and discipline, and the further fact that men and officers 
are all paid when in service, the public has ceased to look upon it asa 
street parade affair, for the personal pleasure of the members thereof, and 
it is now regarded as an essential part of the State Government and as 
such to be fostered and respected. : 

A class of men now go into the service, both as officers and enlisted 
men, whom formerly, in the golden lace days, could not be induced to 
touch it. As General Rodenbough remarks, discipline is the all sufficient 
source of trouble in any irregular body of troops. Some—indeed most of 
our militia regiments—are quite as well drilled in manual and battalion 
movements, as any commands I have ever had the pleasure of seeing, either 
On this or the other side of the water, and we have striven sorely for the 
last three years to teach men that discipline is all essential to the forma- 
tion of an effective soldier ; that an enlisted man in treating his superiors 
with proper respect and courtesy (whether those superiors be his social 
friends, out of uniform, or not), honors himself, and I am glad to say that 
we have been, in a measure, successful. At the encampment of the First 
Brigade of this State, consisting of about 2,500 men (and of which I am 
the Assistant Adjutant-General), held last August, the discipline was the 
best I have ever seen outside of regular troops. As far as guard duty, 
battalion and brigade drill, police, good order and prompt obedience were 
concerned, it would have been hard to have improved thereon, and even 
in that most difficult of all things to instil into militiamen, courtesy to 
officers, there was an advance, which was very marked, over anything we 
had been able to obtain before. As far as my personal experience went 
it was a rare thing for any officer to enter any company street without the 
men springing to “ attention”’ until he had passed. Officers were invariably 
saluted wherever they went, and I trust we are beginning, in this brigade 
at least, to reach the state of something like good discipline. Our en- 
deavor is to enforce this courtesy, however, wherever and whenever, 
officers and men are in uniform. ‘This seems to be the distinctive line 
we must draw in the militia sense ; when out of uniform, in many cases, 
officers and men are warm personal friends. 

I attribute the improvement in discipline, which we have been able to 
secure in our command, almost entirely, to three things. F%rs¢, That after 
long effort and finally by concentrated action on the part of the National 
Guard throughout the State, we succeeded in placing the militia on a 
financial basis entirely independent of self-support, the annual allowance 
from the State being ample to meet all their expenses, and the State 
equipping them and uniforming them complete, ready for the field. 
Second, To the fact that during the annual encampment the men are 
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transported, subsisted and paid, at the rate of a little less than $1.50 per 
day. Third, That our present militia law gives, practically, the same 
power over the men, at all times, that we would have were they in actual 
service in the field, except that the punishment begins with a fine, but the 
fine is so heavy ($25 for each and every disobedience on the part of en- 
listed men, and $roo for each and every act of disobedience on the part 
of a commissioned officer, and the non-payment of which is punishable 
by imprisonment for sixty days), that beth officers and men realise that 
they are actually, and not merely nominally, in the service. 

Our annual encampment I consider the very best possible training 
we can have for the militia. They are kept under the most rigid disci- 
pline, they are given every kind of drill including street firing, marching 
through extended country, such as would be the case in the service, brigade 
drill, skirmishing, making supposed attacks and defences and in every 
way given the real working portion of a soldier’s life. In addition to this, 
and practically of as much importance as any other one thing, is the 
teaching them to live on soldiers’ fare and to take care of its preparation. 
For example ;—during the last two encampments we have issued to them 
precisely the U. S. Army ration and these rations have been prepared for 
consumption by cooks detailed from their own ranks. The cost for both 
years averaged between 18c, and 1gc. per day per man. There was no 
grumbling of any kind, the food was ample in quantity and good in 
quality and it was astonishing to see how rapidly they learned to prevent 
wastage and to make the most of each issue. 

In this brigade, the Examination Board is certainly not a farce. No 
officer is permitted to pass it unless he clearly demonstrates, to the entire 
satisfaction of the Board, that he is fit for the position to which he has 
been chosen. He is always required to know, in addition to tactical 
movements, camp duties and out-post duty, and a certain amount of 
paper work. As you are aware my State, some three years since, adopted for 
service in the Armory and Field, the service uniform of the U. S. Regular 
Army, exactly, with the exception that we wear the State button instead 
of the U. S. button. The effect on the men has been excellent. In the 
beginning we had the same difficulty, with what were known as our “crack” 
regiments, that was had in New York last year, but the feeling has entirely 
disappeared, and the fact that the uniform is the same, throughout the 
State, for each arm of the service, and so closely approximates to the 
uniform of the corresponding arm of the regular service, has become 
greatly gratifying, both to officers and men, as symbolizing the real rather 
than the amateur. I think, now, we could not find a regiment in the State 
which would be willing to change its service uniform. It is proposed to 
give to the entire National Guard of the State, the helmet, and the ques- 
tion is being discussed as to the advisability of requiring each command 
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to procure, from its annual State allowance, a full dress U. S. uniform 
coat (the short frock). The only difference to be (as in the service uni- 
form), the State button. If any of the “swell” organizations, that have 
more money than they know what to do with, desire an additional full 
dress uniform, covered with gold lace and fit for nothing but gorgeous 
ceremony, it is proposed to permit this to be done at their own expense, 
but not one dollar, as I understand it, will be permitted to be expended 
for that purpose out of the State allowance. 


Captain Casey (7th Regt., N. Y.).—National Guard or militia service 
being now voluntary, should offer sufficient inducements or attractions to 
desirable recruits, that the strength of the various organizations may be 
always at the maximum. Young men have different motives for enlisting, 
and I think comparatively few realize the important step they have taken. 
One joins to escape the much-dreaded jury duty, another, for the sake of 
companionship, while another is attracted by the pomp and glitter of 
some parade. I think when a young man enters the State service he 
should be made to understand that for the time being, or rather at times, 
he may cease to be a citizen, and the drill-room is the school where he is 
taught how to perform actual service. A good instructor will endeavor 
to thoroughly impress his men with these ideas during the first lessons in 
the recruit class. I do not think there should be any less care in the 
selection of recruits for the militia than that so carefully observed in the 
regular service, and it should be obligatory that the recruit pass a satis- 
factory physical examination by, wo¢ the family physician, but the properly 
appointed surgeon ; and I contend that a militia composed of young men 
who are first physically qualified, can, with proper care and instruction 
from good and competent officers, be made to undergo nearly anything 
they may be called upon to perform. One of the most serious drawbacks 
to the militia service is the lack of practica/ officers, and I most cordially 
endorse all that has been said on the subject of commanding officers. 
As a rule they are satisfied with themselves if they are popular with their 
command, and their men endorse them as “ good fellows”; and how few 
are good fellows by reason of their dignity and their ability to command 
perfect discipline! Men should be taught that, perhaps, when out of 
uniform, the officer and the man may be on a social equality, and, even 
then, an officer who desires to be successful, as such, will never allow fa- 
miliarity, however much sociability ; therefore, the moment the uniform 
is put on, he has the respect of his men, and to enforce discipline is a 
comparatively small matter. 

To attempt to discipline the militia by the same means and methods 
as in the regular service, is, of course, impracticable, though just as neces- 
sary. Fines and penalties, to be found in most of the militia by-laws, have 
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but little effect where the penalty is not expulsion. If, therefore, disci- 
pline can be enforced or obtained by other means than harshness, so 
much the better; for, as I have said before, the service is voluntary, and 
if harsh and severe measures are resorted to, the service is impaired rather 
than strengthened under our existing laws. I believe a good discipline 
can be had by constant appeals to the pride of men, and they can be 
brought to have a desire to do well. All this may sound ridiculous to an 
officer who has passed a West Point ordeal, but 1 have seen a company 
of the National Guard as perfectly disciplined (without laws so severe, or 
the fear of the guard-house) as any troops in the regular service, and 
that, too, in trying moments. 

As to the strength of militia organizations, I do not think it wise to 
bring the minimum to too small a number, for it must be remembered 
that a large portion of its members have not command of their own time, 
but are subject to the wills, and sometimes whims, of employers who even 
begrudge the absence of the military employé in times of danger. 
There are so many contingencies continually arising among militia, whose 
profession is not absolutely to be soldiers, that I think great caution 
should be observed, especially in fixing the minimum. It is somewhat 
difficult to arrive at the proper setting-up and steadiness of men in the 
very limited drill season and infrequent drills of the militia, but I must 
confess that there is not the proper time and attention given to these im- 
portant matters they deserve. 

Military courtesy is one of the first lessons taught recruits, and can 
be properly brought in under the head of discipline, and my remarks 
under that head will apply here, as I consider it a part of the present 
subject. Guard duty, our militia are very ignorant of, and little or no 
instruction is given in this important military duty, as the main object of 
the drill-room seems to be to instruct troops to do and appear well on 
parade, which seems to be a perverted term for marches, and I am glad to 
see that Gen. Rodenbough has touched upon this subject at such length. I 
consider encampments as absolutely necessary to the well-being and 
efficiency of the militia, as it is utterly impossible to give even an idea in a 
drill-room of what is required of troops in the field. Guard duty, skir- 
mish drill, rifle practice, and many other important duties, may be taught 
in camp in a week's time that can not be known in a drill-room in months 
oreven years. Theoretical instruction can always be taken up by any 
officer at any time he feels so disposed, and should be a part of his duty, 
and much good could be accomplished by this means. 


Lieutenant Za.insk1 (5th U. S. Artillery).—Among the many 
important suggestions for the improvement of our militia, General 
Rodenbough speaks of the advisability of some organizations occasionally 
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visiting the harbor fortifications, for the purpose of receiving instruction 
in manipulating the available heavy guns. This, if carried out, would be 
a very useful step in the right direction. But the suggestion reminds us 
that a very essential element of the public defence is totally unprovided 
for, in the organization and training of our militia. We have a large 
proportion of infantry, some little light artillery and cavalry, but I have 
yet to learn of the existence of a single bona-fide organization of heavy 
artillery. The States naturally furnish such organizations as may be 
easily formed from, what might be called, the spontaneous military spirit 
of the people. In doing this, they provide, primarily, for the immediate 
support of the laws in the suppression of mobs ; secondarily, only casually 
and inadequately, for the common defence. Our great sea-ports may be 
considered the doorways, not of any particuar State, but of the entire 
Nation. While this is the case, the States having these sea-ports have 
also an immediate and direct interest in their defence and should join the 
General Government in providing for it. In case of war, our handful of 
regular artillery should all be placed, immediately, to man, equip and train 
as large a portion of light artillery as possible. Time is needed to do 
this effectively and it should not be delayed. But, even if this work is 
neglected or delayed, in order to provide for the immediate defence of our 
harbors, the entire number of regular artillery is insufficient for the 
work. Increased to their maximum strength, they would hardly suffice 
for the defence of New York Harbor alone. The work of effectively 
serving artillery requires much previous training and knowledge. It will 
not do to delay the instruction and practice until the enemy are knocking 
at the gates. It is therefore obviously necessary for the National defence, 
that the regular artillery should be supplemented by militia organizations 
of heavy artillery, with a view of aiding them in the harbor defence. 

In view of all this, the necessity of forming militia battalions of heavy 
artillery, appears to be of vital importance. It is necessary to make this 
service attractive and presenting some decided advantages over ordinary 
militia service. This would be attained by adding to the ordinary im- 
munities granted for the service, the assurance that they are not to be 
called out for active duty except in cases of threatened savasion and then 
only for the immediate defence of a designated harbor. Each battalion is 
to be assigned to a specified fort and its companies are to be required to 
drill therein a number of times annually. In lieu of encampments, the 
entire battalion is to be annually quartered in the fort for from five to 
ten days. ‘The instruction is to comprise the various piece-manuals and 
the mechanical manceuvres necessary to mount, dismount and shift the 
guns. The officers and non-commissioned officers should be instructed 
as to the range and capabilities of the various guns and projectiles, be 
familiarized with the distances of notable objects within, and just beyond, 
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the range of the guns, the care and preservation of the armament, am- 
munition and equipment, and finally, the defensive relations of different 
parts of their fort. The marching drill and posting of cannoneers can 
be taught at the local armories. At these, also, lectures upon the practical 
outlines of Ordnance and Gunnery could be given by regular officers 
stationed in the Harbor, and detailed to perform this duty. Large work- 
ing models and drawings of guns, carriages and implements, as also, 
samples of shot, shell, fuzes and equipments, should be issued for the 
instruction in armories. The regular troops stationed in the defences 
should, of course, be required to actively aid in imparting the instruction. 

I have endeavored to outline, briefly, how to supply what seems to be 
greatly needed. Legislation will be required to accomplish the end. 
That much attention has not been given to this, may be due to'the fact 
that, since the War of 1812, we have not been engaged in a war with a 
Naval power. But for such an emergency we must now be prepared. As 
an enemy’s navy can be at our gates within a few days, after the declara- 
tion of war, we will require for zmmediate use, trained artillery rather than 
infantry. It is assumed that we will be, meanwhile, supplied with suitable 
guns, carriages and fortifications. 


Brigadier-General CurisTeNnsENn (3d Brigade, N. Y.).—Men should 
be induced to enter the ranks of the National Guard from high moral 
motives, and everything should be done to elevate the fone of the service. 
Even as it zs, the influences, so far as my own observation goes, are none 
but good. Men can be taught, cheaply and effectively, the lesson of neat- 
ness, order, regularity, promptness, courtesy, and cheerful obedience to 
rightful authority, and the young citizens can acquire that erect, manly, 
self-reliant bearing, which is so distinguishing a mark of the model soldier. 
It is a noble and a solemn duty to be one of the protectors and defenders 
of the Commonwealth, and should be looked upon as a privilege and not 
as a burden; if nothing else were gained than to become familiar with 
and expert in the use of the Rifle, #4a¢, alone, were worth the labor and 
time of a term of service. ; 

I consider opportunities for physical development as high (though 
hitherto undervalued) inducements and advantages. Money expended in 
well-furnished gymnasiums, with competent teachers, who can insure a 
regular system and guard against over-straining, will do more good than 
lavish outlays for fancy uniforms and elegantly appointed company rooms. 
In fact show should, inevery respect, give way to soldierly simplicity and 
efficiency. 

Regimental commanders might, with great advantage, be selected from 
amongst worthy and competent retired, ex-regular or ex-volunteer, officers, 
many of whom would doubtless be glad to increase their income, and, at 
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the same time, serve the community in which they live. It is probable 
that the same course adopted with regard to adjutants, would have a good 
effect. 


Tue Presipent.—Are there any further suggestions to be made con- 
cerning the discussion. 


Major GARDNER (Judge Advocate, U. S. A.).—I would move, Mr. 
President, that the thanks of this Institution be tendered to General Ro- 
denbough for his very interesting and able paper, and that he be requested 
to furnish a copy to be placed among the archives of the Institution. 
(Motion carried unanimously). 


Tue Presipent.—If any gentleman present desires to send in notes 
bearing upon this subject, the Institution will be glad to receive them for 
such action as may be deemed proper. 
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BY LIEUT.-COLONEL THOMAS M. ANDERSON, 
NINTH INFANTRY. 

TueE object of this essay is neither to praise nor blame, 
but, if possible, to express the wishes and the necessities 
of one set of people, and to explain the difficulties and 
bedevilments of another class in endeavoring to meet them. 

If our posts are occasionally found to be injudiciously 
located, it is often from the fact that the position taken for 
them was the result of a mere chance combination of cir- 
cumstances, no one intending the location to be perma- 
nent. For example, an officer goes out with a scouting 
party against Indians, and finding it necessary to wait for 
reinforcements and supplies, goes into camp at a point 
where he can get wood, water and grass, and which is also 
reasonably accessible, until he can hear from Head Quar- 
ters. The season for campaigning being practically over, 
he gets an order to make himself comfortable for the 
winter. So the whole command is set to work making 
huts, and in a short time a winter cantonment is formed. 
The chances are that a good strategic position has been 
pitched upon by a kind of natural selection. Our sup- 
posed expedition has been compelled by force of circum- 
stances to locate near some mountain pass, the crossing of 
some river, the intersection of roads or trails, and as near 
to the enemy as it can get with its trains. But as the com- 
manding officer only intended te select a place for a tem- 
porary encampment, he made no attempt to select a 
suitable site for a permanent post ; he gave no thought to 
questions of defense, drainage, extension or beauty. The 
next spring, however, he receives an order from Depart- 
ment Head Quarters to build a post, and is officially 
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informed that he will be allowed $10,000 out of the De- 
partment allotment of barracks and quarters, and that the 
quarters must be erected by the labor of the troops, etc. 
Nine officers out of ten on receiving such an order will 
say, well it wont do to throw away all our hard work here; 
our stables and corral are good enough, and we will put up 
our permanent barracks and quarters in front of our winter 
huts and use them for kitchens or out-houses. 

So, out of a dirty, muddy chrysalis of a winter camp, a 
poor little butterfly post is started. In another year, 
another munificent allowance of $10,000 is received or 
promised out of the barracks and quarters fund, and the 
cheap adornments of kalsomine, whitewash and a little 
paint is indulged in. 

This article will probably not have a reader who will not 
be able to recall one or more cases in his own experience 
in which this supposed case has not been reasonably veri- 
fied. Ofcourse, it may be said, that no judicious man would 
follow this course. He would say, let the paltry work of a 
winter go for nothing; we have a great country, and its 
posts should be a credit to it. If I only had $10,000 ! 
would see that the Government got the worth of the 
money expended. If one half of my command had to 
stay in canvas, the houses I did put up should be comforta- 
ble and creditable. But men are compelled sometimes to 
do, not what they wish, but what they can. 

No reasons of mere convenience should tempt an officer 
to locate a post in an undefensible military position. 

In time of war, even considerations of healthfulness must 
yield to the absolute necessity of occupying important posi- 
tions. This question of military necessity is the first. 

The next thing to be considered in connection with the 
establishment of a post isthe title to the land. Heretofore the 
Government in all the Territories has had simply to reserve 
its title; hence, of course, our term reservation. When 
the public lands are all sold or granted away, to secure 
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eligible sites for posts or garrisons, we will have to purchase 
land or condemn to public uses. This would now have to 
be done in all the older States. If at any future time a post 
should be located on surveyed Territorial land, it will be 
well to avoid including the school sections of each township 
(32 and 64) in the reservation. These sections having been 
reserved by a general statute for public uses ; they should be 
avoided unless the school title has been or can be properly 
acquired. No land should be taken, except for urgent mil- 
itary reasons, unless a good legal title can be immediately 
secured. 

Fort Brown, Texas, was located on land in litigation. 
There was no reason for locating the new post there except 
the sentimental one that old Fort Brown, that stood the 
siege in 1846, stood in that re-entering bend of the Rio 
Grande. 

When a government undertakes to be sentimental, it has 
to pay dearly for the luxury. Immediately after the Mex- 
ican War any land in the vicinity of Brownsville could have 
been obtained for little or nothing, but on account of the 
disputed title to the land selected, the Government had to 
pay one thousand fold its value for a most undesirable site. 
It is objectionable for this if for no other reason, that the Rio 
Grande seems fully determined, sooner or later, to transfer 
the American fort to the Mexican side. 

Ringgold Barracks was located on an undivided estate, to 
which there were 180 heirs scattered all over Mexico and 
Texas. The title to the old reservation at Laredo, Texas, 
had been in the corporation of the city for nearly a hun- 
dred and fifty years. The Government wished to acquire 
it, and the city wished to give it for nothing. Strange to 
say, a good deal of difficulty arose in accepting the gift. 

The strategic and legal questions being disposed of, the 
next most important prerequisite in selecting a good loca- 
tion for a garrison, is healthfulness. | No matter how inac- 

‘cessible a situation may be, engineering skill and labor can 
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overcome all difficulties of approach, But it is often a Her- 
culean task to make an unwholesome place healthy. 

We must venture now on dangerous ground, or at least 
on debatable territory. The Medical Department naturally 
claims the whole province of Hygeia as its own. We will 
not dispute their right of eminent domain, and will only 
claim title under them. 

A healthy location depends upon the heavens above, the 
earth beneath, and the waters under the earth; and as to 
earth, air and water, high science has its tests, rules and axi- 
oms. But the man of action can not always wait for the man 
of science. Yet Parker, in his “ Hygiene,” gives one rule, 
a deduction of that kind of science which is simply sense, 
which should be considered as first. It is always to choose 
a locality zz¢o which there is zo drainage and from which 
there zs drainage. The same process of reasoning would 
prevent locating on the wrong side of a swamp or near a 
swamp at all, if it can be helped. Observe, however, that 
the word drainage does not mean the surface flow of water 
only, but surface flow and the sub-drainage also. 

We may conclude from this that the best position for a 
post (looking now from the health standpoint) is ona slight 
elevation, from which water may flow and drain in every 
direction. If possible, a post should be located on a gravel 
or sand formation, for this insures at least the best subsoil 
drainage. Granite, chalk and trap-rock formations are 
healthy if the profile is good. 

But dzsentegrated granite generates malaria, so say the 
authorities, because a fungus grows upon it when moist. 

Alluvial soils in valleys are unhealthy because filled with 
organic matter, but the worst formation to underlie a post is 
clay, it holds the water, of course, and makes a damp cold soil. 

Parker lays down the rule that deep narrow valleys are 
unwholesome, no matter what the substratum. 

Another rule he gives is, that we should neither have too 
much wind nor too little. 

We must say something about malaria. 
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The disease has its origin in exhalations from the earth, 
in other words, badair. Ever since the time of Thuycidides 
the doctors have been attributing all the ills that flesh is 
heir to, to bad air. No doubt they are generally right, for 
we breathe a barrel-full of air to every ounce of food we 
eat. 

It was once thought that thick walls could keep out this 
dangerous enemy, but every officer who has had to disinfect 
rooms with chlorine gas or fumes of sulphur, has seen these 
agents pass through walls like smoke through canvas. 
Every man or woman who has traced agues and rheumatisms 
and chronic diarrhceas to damp cellars, knows that floors 
and carpets can not keep down disease. It lurks in shrub- 
bery, rises unseen from lawns, and creeps up from sewers 
through cunning traps and stationary wash-stands. 

The truth is, the air penetrates the surface soil for seven 
or eight feet in such quantities as to become impregnated 
with all the decaying vegetation and all the poisonous 
organic compounds that lay therein. Between air and water 
a perpetual marriage and divorce is going on. Shelley 
makes his cloud say : 


‘‘] am the daughter of earth and water 
And the nursling of the sky.” 


This branch of our subject is most important, but as it is 
uninviting to most readers it will be treated as concisely as 
possible. 

Every one at all familiar with the subject knows that 
there should be surface drains to carry off the rain-fall and 
surface water, underground sewers to carry off the excreta 
of water-closets, and the sewage of kitchen sinks and 
laundrys, and also under drains of porous agricultural tiles 
to drain a water-saturated soil to the depth of from five to 
eight feet. These last named drains are simply to dry the 
soil, and should never in any way be connected with the 
sewerage system. Gravelly, sandy and chalk soils drain 
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themselves where the water can run out of them. The 
authorities say that they may be just as unhealthy as any 
other formation where they lay in deep valleys or basins. 

These tiles in a clay soil should be put eighteen yards apart 
and six feet down, in an alluvial soil, or in clay mixed with 
sand, they may be put thirty yards apart and five feet down. 

This treatment of a damp cold soil adds greatly to the 
healthfulness of such a locality, and in addition to this, the 
inprovement in the growth of trees, shrubbery and garden 
products is something wonderful. Tiles should also be put 
around dwelling houses with cellars. If properly laid they 
will effectually prevent sipeage and dampness. 

Where the rain-fall is heavy, it has been found advisable 
not to turn the surface water into the underground sewers 
for the obvious reason that an unusual flood may break up 
the whole system. Flushing should be done by a head of 
water entirely under control. The surface water from a 
small area may be safely turned into one of the man-holes 
of a large sewer; that is a matter of simple calculation. 

The advisability of having underground sewers at all is 
a question of locality. In the high dry regions between the 
100° and the Sierra Madre, the construction of an expen- 
sive system of sewers would seem to be unnecessary. Ina 
climate dry enough for the earth-closet they would not be 
required, and at many posts the impossibility of getting a 
sufficient head of water for flushing purposes makes the 
introduction of the water-closet and its necessary adjunct, 
the underground drain, impossible. 

At a large proportion of western posts water is supplied 
by the water-wagon. It is of no use to theorize about the 
introduction of sewers in such localities until the place of 
the water-wagon is taken by steam-engines, reservoirs, 
lines of pipe and hydrants. And before these changes are 
resolved on the problem must be considered in connection 
with—4o F ; the difficulty of repairing machinery in remote 
stations and prospective scarcity of fuel. 
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There are other and very different localities where under- 
ground drainage is impossible—posts where parades are 
below high water of adjacent seas or rivers. At Jackson ey 
Barracks, La. there are concrete open drains, which, in 
sickly seasons, are kept flushed constantly with tar. 

But in all regions except the two extremes just referred 
to, the weight of authority and experience is in favor of 
the water-closet system and underground drains. 

Sanitarians claim that they can prove by incontestable 
statistics that they have lessened the death rate at least 
twenty per cent. wherever they have had a chance to apply 
their principles in practice. 

In one sense sickness is sinful. It is sinful where it is 
the result of criminal indulgence or the neglect of reason- 
able precaution. Certainly it would seem to be the duty j 
of all army officers to make every endeavor to reduce the 
death rate in the army to the average rate in civil life. 
This reproach we must remove from our record. We can 
no more shift our sanitary responsibility to the doctors 
than we can our moral responsibility to ministers, It is 
the doctor’s business to cure, it is the officer’s duty to pre- 
vent disease. 

I presume that every officer in our Service was surprised 
by the mortality tables published in circular number 8 of 
the Surgeon General’s Office in 1875, which showed from 
Surgeon Billings’ computation that the death rate in the 
army was more than twice as great as among citizens of 
about the same age as our Soldiers, living under very nearly 
the same conditions in the Territories. The average death 
rate from disease for four years in the army being 123 “| 
per thousand, the death rate among civilians being only if 
570 per thousand. With this record standing against us, i. 
the importance of this branch of our subject must be 
apparent. 

Mr. George E. Waring, Jr., in his essay in the May 
“Scribner” on the sanitary condition of New York, lays 
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down the principles of sanitary engineering so clearly and 
cleverly that we beg leave to quote one of his opening 
paragraphs (p. 64). 

“ As a rule, in all sanitary matters we can reason by com- 
parison only. It is sufficiently known that the contamina- 
tion of drinking-water by the specific infection of cholera, 
typhoid fever, and other diarrhoeal diseases will, in certain 
states of the system, reproduce these diseases, and by an 
extension of the cause, lead to the establishment of an 
epidemic. We believe that many other diseases, notably 
diptheria and cerebro-spinal meningitis, are in some way 
allied to the conditions which accompany a defective 
removal of waste matters. We believe, also, that undue 
dampness of the soil leads, at least, to the great aggrava- 
tion of consumption. It seems quite clear that, whatever 
may be the cause of marsh malaria (fever and ague), that 
cause operates much more perniciously under certain con- 
ditions of the atmosphere, which are produced by a combi- 
nation of heat, moisture and vegetable decomposition. 

Out of this sum of limited knowledge and not very 
extensive conjecture, there has been formulated what is 
known as sanitary ‘science.’ Science it certainly is not, 
but it is the best substitute for it that we have, and there 
is enough experience in the matter to show that a proper 
observance of its indications and its warnings invariably 
results in an improvement of the health of the people.” 

Many books have been written on this unsavory subject, 
and out of much controversy, diversity and contention 
this much seems agreed on, to wit: That the sun is the 
great motive power, chemist and disinfectant ; that water 
runs down hill and that gases, as a rule, ascend. 

The following rules have been published by a Royal 
Sanitary Commissioner in Great Britain: 

1. All water-closets and urinals shall be constructed so 
that one wall at least of such closets and urinals shall be 
an outer wall. 
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2. All soil-pipes shall be carried outside the building, and 
ventilated by-means of pipes leading the foul gases above 
the highest point of building, such pipes to be carried to 
points removed from chimney stacks. 

3. Separate cisterns shall be constructed for the water- 
closets and for the general purposes of the building. No 
tap or drain-off shall be affixed to any pipe communi- 
cating with a cistern supplying a water-closet or urinal. 

4. All waste-pipes and overflow-pipes of cisterns shall 
terminate in the open air, and be cut off from all direct 
communication with drains. 

5. Great attention shall be paid to insuring thorough 
ventilation in all rooms. Rooms so high that their ceilings 
shall be more than two feet above the tops of the windows, 
corridors, staircases and other open spaces, shall be specially 
ventilated so as to prevent the accumulation of stagnant 
air. 

6. All main drains should, where practicable, be formed 
outside the building; it must be trapped immediately out- 
side the main wall, and a ventilating-pipe must be carried 
from that point to the highest part of the roof, as under 
rule 2.” . 

Mr. Warning, in the new system of drainage and sewer- 
age he has lately introduced into the city of Memphis, has 
deviated from the system of sewer ventilation we have 
ventured to recommend. He ventilates his street sewers 
only.through the soil-pipes of houses carried up through 
their roofs. But he has taken particular pains to have his 
street drains flushed out frequently and effectively. 

It is understood this distinguished sanitary engineer will 
next undertake the far more difficult task of correcting the 
defective drainage and sewerage of New Orleans, 

The solution of this problem will be of special interest to 
the army. The difficulties to be overcome are thus stated 
by Assistant Surgeon Koerper who was stationed in New 
Orleans during a most virulent yellow fever epidemic, and 
knows whereof he writes : 
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“ An effective system of drainage for the city of New 
Orleans is probably one of the most difficult subjects on 
which it is possible to give an opinion. 

Next to the river front the ground is comparatively high 
and dry, with a general slope in the direction of Lake Pont- 
chartrain, with depression of several feet toward the centre 
of the city. The ground again rises at an average distance 
of two miles from the river. This rise of ground forms a 
narrow belt enclosing the city to the north. In order to 
drain the city it was found necessary to do so against grav- 
ity at the mouths of the Bayous, where they empty into 
Lake Pontchartrain. ‘This is accomplished by means of 
huge wheels which draw the sewage into the lake. I can 
hardly see how the removal of sewage can be effected by 
subsoil drains, when both the ridge north of the city and 
the Mississippi River are higher than the main portion of 
the city. 

Suggestions regarding a good drainage system for New 
Orleans should no doubt be based upon a most careful 
topographical survey of a// the surrounding country. The 
surface system of drainage in use when I lived in New Or- 
leans, seems to me to be the only practicable one, and I am 
confident that with proper attention to the same, and the 
keeping down of rank vegetation in the neighboring 
swamps, the city would either avoid all yellow fever epi- 
demics, or all epidemics would be rendered far less general 
and fatal.” 

I hear from those who should know, that Mr. Warning 
will try what, for lack of a better name, we may call the 
Dutch system. That is, both the sewage and the drainage 
will be conducted through underground pipes and drains to 
reception wells, and pumped out from them by force pumps. 
This works well in Holland, and it may in the swamps of 
Louisiana. 

But there is a great difference in the climate of Amster- 
dam and New Orleans, and Yellow Jack may for a time defy 
all the resources of science. 
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COMPANY BARRACKS. 
On the subject of barracks and quarters I have solicited 
and obtained the opinions of at least thirty officers, repre- 
senting nearly all the corps and departments of the army, 
and if with the assistance of their exceedingly able and 
interesting letters I fail to present many points worthy of 
consideration, it will certainly be my own fault. 

We will treat this branch of our subject on the theory 
that the days of temporary posts are numbered, and that the 
Government will in future build only in such localities as it 
intends to occupy permanently. We will not in future have 
to change our frontier garrisons every few years on account 
of the constantly-changing line of frontier settlements. Our 
Indian Reservations can not be changed much more. Our 
lines of travel are now reasonably defined. For these rea- 
sons we may hope that our posts of the future will be per- 
manent, that Congress will therefore be more liberal in its 
appropriations, and that our much-criticised Quartermaster’s 
Department may hereafter be able to construct creditable 
and comfortable barracks and quarters. 

First, as to the plan of company barracks. So far as I 
can learn, no officer of our army has ever advocated the 
European practice of having an entire battalion or regiment 
under one roof. 

The Quartermaster-General of the Army, who has had the 
kindness to give a very clear statement of his views as to 
this particular point, remarks, that ‘“ European barracks are 
frequently very large and costly structures. Some of these 
in Berlin are like our great Insane Asylums in size and 
cost. Probably one set of barracks in Berlin if built in this 
country would cost $800,000. There are many barracks in 
Paris which are great palaces. 

The Palacio Burbonico of Naples, now the National 
Museum, containing the products of the excavation of 
Pompeii and a great collection of paintings and statuary of 
the Renaissance, of antiquities, etc., is a large palace of cut 
stone originally built for a cavalry barracks. 
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Almost all these large buildings proved to be unhealthy, 
since large numbers of men can not live in health in a single 
building, as five hundred chickens can not live in a poultry 
yard without chicken-cholera and other fatal epidemics.” 

This statement of advantages of company , barracks 
appears conclusive, and there seems to be no probability 
that we will ever adopt any other system. 

As to the advisability of having an entire company 
sleeping in one domitory there is a very positive diversity 
of opinion. Only three or four out of the large number of 
officers who have honored us with their views have expressed 
an unqualified approval of the conventional plans for com- 
pany barracks. Many of those who have expressed an 
unfavorable opinion have not indicated what particular 
points were, in their judgment, objectionable. 

This remark must be qualified by one exception. All 
officers, I believe, without exception, condemn the omission 
of bath-rooms from the plans of barracks and quarters. But 
as to having an entire company sleeping in one barrack- 
room, many experienced officers condemn the practice, and 
favor as a substitution the system which largely prevails in 
Europe, of having smaller sleeping apartments for the 
accomodation of detachments of from eight to sixteen men. 

Many of our best officers recommend the smaller sleeping 
apartments ; officers representing what we may call the old 
and the new army. 

For instance, one officer of forty-three years experience, 
who, although a man of progressive ideas and most liberal 
views, may yet be said to represent the class of officers who 
still adhere to old ideas of discipline and administration 
(and who is to decide that they are not right ?), puts the case 
thus: “I am decidedly in favor of squad-rooms for soldiers, 
say from twelve to sixteen each. The men can then pick 
their companions, and the good be separated from the bad ; 
this would in a measure stop desertion or lessen the evil. 
It is asking too much for a good and sober man to sleep for 
five years next to a man who is full of whisky every day.” 
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Strange to say, one of the last officers promoted to the 
grade of Colonel makes use of almost identically the same 
language in referring to the same point. He adds, how- 
ever, this: ‘‘ Our troops are well fed and well clad as a rule, 
but housed like paupers. I hope to see the time when our 
soldiers shall live in squad-rooms, the men of like tastes 
and habits in same room, with good bath-rooms, reading 
and writing-rooms and work-rooms under the same roof, 
thus affording the good soldier a decent chance of pre- 
serving his personal dignity and self-respect.” 

This opinion is held by very many officers. 

On the other hand, General Pope, who has given this 
subject much thought and study, says: “I am not in favor 
of a system of squad-rooms for eight or twelve men, for 
several reasons: 1st. That the ventilation of small squad- 
rooms is never so good as in large barrack-rooms without 
exposing the men to constant draughts and colds, and 2d, 
The allowance of fuel would be insufficient; there are 
other reasons, but these two seem conclusive’—so officers, 
like doctors, will disagree. 

When we come to discuss the subject of ventilation more 
particularly, we will give the plan of anarchitect by which it 
is claimed a small room can be ventilated as well as a large 
one. The English, who have tried both systems, have 
finally settled on a sleeping-room of twenty-four beds as 
the best of their organization, 

There is hardly a doubt that the enlisted men themselves 
would prefer smaller sleeping-rooms for selected squads. 
And as it should be an object to get the best men we can 
to enlist in our army and to keep them as contented as 
possible, it would seem to be but right to do anything in 
reason to effect this purpose. So long, however, as our 
companies are kept at their present ridiculously low numer- 
ical standard it is hardly worth while to attempt any change. 

On the subject of bath-rooms there is absolute unanimity. 
The Regulations say the men must be made to bathe fre- 
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quently ; the doctors say it should be done ; the men want to 
do it; their company officers wish them to do so; the 
Quartermaster’s Department says it is most important, yet 
we have no bath-rooms. 

As to officers’ quarters there seems to be great diversity 
of opinion. While there seems to be a general disapproval 
of the plans recommended by the Board of Revision and 
published by the Quartermaster’s Department in 1872, yet 
I very much doubt if any three officers could be found who 
would uxanzmously agree on aset of plans to substitute for 
them. Men and women have their peculiar crotchets about 
the houses in which they would like to live. So unanimity 
on this subject is not to be expected, nor would the same 
plans be suitable in Dakota and Florida, in Maine and 
California. In this connection, however, General Pope 
makes a most excellent suggestion. It is that however the 
arrangement of officers’ quarters may differ, that the 
rooms and the windows in the rooms should be made as 
nearly as possible of the same size, so that an officer's 
carpets, curtains and general furniture would be equally 
available for him wherever he went. He further suggests 
that as carpets are sold by the yard, that the yard and not 
the foot should be made for rooms the unit of measure. 

Architects themselves only have a few general rules as 
to dwelling houses. One is to have houses so arranged 
that the sun would shine into every room for a time every 
day. This is quite possible in summer if you have a single 
house. From the vernal to the autumnal equinox the 
sun makes such a wide circle through the heavens that its 
beams will fall for a certain time even in north windows. 
They will only enter at an acute angle, but it is a sanitary 
advantage to have them enter at all. 

This is not true of a double house. It is quite common 
for double houses to be so constructed that they will be 
without either the morning or the evening sun, and be alto- 
gether cut off from the prevailing winds. 
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As to the advisability of double houses, the Quarter- 
master-General stands alone. All my other correspondents, 
and all other officers whom I have heard express an opin- 
ion, oppose double sets of quarters. The Quartermaster- 
General argues in their favor that they cost less by the 
price of one gable wall, and that they are warmer. 

Good reasons must yield to better. I could quote an ad- 
verse opinion from the letters of twenty-five officers, and I 
believe I could get an adverse vote from two thousand 
five hundred more. They all say the same thing, and that 
is, that the saving in cost is too small to be considered 
against the countervailing disadvantages. 

One of our senior Colonels puts the case so pithily that 
I must quote his words: ‘“ Officers’ quarters should be in 
single sets, never double. Land in the West does not cost 
anything, and the extra expense should not be considered. 
The idea of putting two families who may not be friendly 
to each other under the same roof, to occupy the same 
porch, is outrageous.” 

The next serious objection to the old plans for officers’ 
quarters is the half story or attic. 

This is a kind of official evasion of the regulation limi- 
ting the number of rooms. This was all very well in the 
days of enclosed forts, but the conditions under which the 
old Regulations were made have passed away ; no Command- 
ing Officer thinks now of confining company officers to the 
legal allowance of rooms if, more can be given, neither 
should it be necessary to call a second-story room an attic. 

As before remarked, if there are cellars they should be 
drained and kept dry by outside lines of agricultural tiles, 
but if there are no cellars the space between the ground and 
the floor should be kept dry and well ventilated. This is 
easily done except where the walls are made of concrete or 
adobe, in that case the walls are apt to be too thick for 
ventilating windows. But of this anon. There are several 
other matters worthy of the attention of all officers super- 
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intending the construction of quarters. It seems very un- 
advisable to build wooden houses on columns. In windy 
countries they are unstable and unsafe. 

Where frame buildings with balloon frames are placed on 
stone or brick foundations, the spaces between the joists 
should be filled. If this is not done the cold air will come 
between the lath and plaster walls and the weather boarding, 

I would advise that stairways be run from the back of 
the hall towards the front, and not from the front back. 
The arrangement suggested gives much more room in the 
front hall, gives indeed an agreeable sitting room ; it en- 
ables the family and the servants to go from the second 
story chambers without passing the front and parlor doors, 

To guard against fire great care should be taken that 
joists for ceilings or floors be not run into chimneys. 

Chimneys came into general use early in the fourteenth 
century. They have given much solid comfort to mankind, 
and have added largely to risks of house burning. More 
houses are fired by defective flues than by any other cause, 
and yet there is the utmost carelessness in their construc- 
tion. Contractors more frequently break their contracts in 
building chimneys than in any matters of construction. 
After a chimney is finished it is very hard to tell whether it 
is properly built or not. Assistant Quartermasters should 
watch the construction while it is under way. , 

Gounot’s “ Physics” gives a few simple rules about them. 

It says, each fire should have its separate flue clear to the 
top of the house. That they should run up as straight as 
possible, and be made smooth inside and plastered. 

Colonel Douglass says, in speaking of this point, that 
to prevent smoky chimneys, “it is only necessary to make 
a gradual increase in cross section from the throat of the 
chimney to the aperture at the top, in order to secure a 
good draught. I will not discuss the philosophy of this, 
but simply point to a locomotive chimney as an exag- 
gerated illustration of what in principle a house chimney 


should be.” 
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We next come to the important subject of ventilation. 
There are three artificial systems, the upward, downward, 
and lateral, and what may be called the old-fashioned natu- 
ral method of ventilating rooms by windows and chimneys. 

The two halls of Congress afford the best known ex- 
amples of upward artificial ventilation. The principle upon 
which it is founded and the methods adapted to secure it 
are too well known to need discussion. Our ridge ventila- 
tion in barracks and quarters is the simplest possible 
application of it. 

An excellent example of the downward system of ven- 
tilation may be seen at the Ohio Imbecile Asylum. The 
hot air in winter and the cool air in summer is forced into 
every room of an immense building from the top, and the 
effete air is drawn off through vents near or in the floors, 
sucked down through tubes into a subway or closed tunnel 
and thence forced by fan-wheels up a high chimney into the 
open air. This requires the constant working of a steam- 
engine, and is, of course, expensive, but the ventilation 
secured is perfect. Colonel E. F. Brown, formerly the 
Governor of the Dayton Home for Disabled Volun- 
teers and now the Inspector of all the Volunteer Homes, 
writes me that in these institutions they have tried all 
methods, and that his conclusion is that all artificial 
methods are unreliable on account of the care and skill 
required to keep them in successful operation. The best 
plan he says is to have plenty of windows and not to have 
them too tight. 

This is all true, but in very cold climates and in crowded 
barracks artificial methods seem necessary. 

Colonel A. L. Anderson, a civil and sanitary engineer of 
Cincinnati, gives the following suggestions : 

“] believe the best possible ventilators for a dwelling 
are an open fireplace and an open window. The air in the 
room is warmed and then drawn up the flue. The best 
means of introducing fresh (cold) air is through the open- 
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ing between the upper and lower sash as shown at (4) Fig. 1. 
This is obtained by raising the lower sash and closing the 
lower opening by a neatly fitting piece of plank as at 
Fie 


(a) Fig. 1. The cold air is thus 
directed towards the ceiling, its veloc- 
ity is checked, and it mingles insensi- 
bly with the air of the apartment. 
This arrangement is more completely 
secured by a patent arrangement, 
which consists simply of two elbows 
of pipe inserted in the piece (a) having the inner openings 
directed upward. They are furnished with dampers so as 
to regulate the supply of air. 

Figs. 2 and 3 show the manner of introducing warm air 
into an apartment from furnace flues. 

In Fig. 2 the air is supposed to be introduced at several 
points around the room and to be taken out at an opening 
in the middle of the ceiling. This is the best arrange- 
ment for halls or very large rooms. In Fig 3, the warm 
air is introduced near the floor on one side and taken out 
at the ceiling at the opposite side or corner. 

In both cases, the flue openings should be so constructed 
as to break the air into numerous small currents directed 
downwards at a steep angle with the floor. From these 
cases it will appear that the air zs caused to enter in exactly 
the opposite direction from which it would take naturally, 
i. e. the cold air is caused to ascend and the hot air to 
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descend. ‘\he effort of nature to change this direction 
causes the fresh air to mingle uniformly with that in the 
room, without producing unpleasant draughts. 

The above are outlines of the simplest (and in my judg- 
ment the best) methods of combining heating with ventila- 
tion. The first is, I think, the only one that should be tole- 
rated about a military post, for all the officers’ quarters and 
the smaller offices and rooms. The objection almost insep- 
erable from the use of furnaces of any kind is that ¢hey de- 
liver the atr tn too dry a state. Without venturing upon the 
expression of a medical opinion, I think a layman may 
safely claim that this practice is seriously detrimental to 
health. I am convinced that to secure the healthfulness of 
a modern closely-built house, it is necessary, not only to 
provide much more efficiently for ventilation than is usually 
done, but that in case steam or hot air is used for warming, 
the proper amount of moisture should be provided and 
maintained. It follows, therefore, that it is more neces- 
sary to keep and closely observe an hygrometer than a 
thermometer. It may be objected that it is impracticable 
to regulate the amount of moisture. This may be so, but 
if so it should constitute an insuperable objection to the use 
of anything but an open fireplace for the purpose of warm- 
ing. I think there can be no question but’ that a frigidly 
cold house is more conducive to health than one which is 
over-heated, ill-ventilated and filled with desiccated air. As 
to temperature, I believe 60° Fahr. would be a much 
healthier normal temperaturé than 70° (that usually main- 
tained). 


MATERIAL FOR BUILDING. 


After studying many books, reading many letters, and 
talking with many people, the only commendation I can 
get for a frame building is, that it is a cheap substitute for 
something better. Cold in winter, hot in snmmer, easily 
burned and liable to contamination from contagious dis- 
eases, it is incomprehensible that a Government that rules a 
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continent and proudly expects soon to number 100,000,000 
of people, should put up such perishable shells upon its 
public property. 

Stone buildings have the advantage of strength, dura- 
bility, and beauty ; of course they are more expensive and 
it takes a longer time to build them. Where timber is 
abundant the log house is quickly built, and is certainly 
both cheap and comfortable. But logs should be well sea- 
soned, and for the construction-of barracks they should be 
squared. Round logs and chinking are a poor dependence. 
The strength and excellence of a log house depends on its 
corners. The corner may be-made and secured by the 
mortice and tenon, the slot and cleet, the dove-tail, the sad- 
dle, by the halving and pin, or the toe-nail. In my experi- 
ence any of these methods are safe at least, except the 
last. At Fort McKinney the toe-nail corner was tried and 
found to be a very poor one. It consists in laying the logs 
one above the other up against a vertical corner beam, and 
driving spikes in diagonally. This insecure fastening will 
not stand the strong pressure of winter winds in high alti- 
tudes. Either in a very cold or a very wet region, log 
houses should be ship-lapped. The boards should be nailed 
on horizontally, and not vertically. 

The adobe hut probably preceded the log cabin, as the 
cave-dwellers, no doubt, took their first lessons in house 
building from their industrious neighbors the ants. The 
making of axes and hammers must have preceded houses of 
wood, but to make a sunburned brick we only need the help 
of what Hamlet calls our “ pickers and stealers.” 

A large number of my correspondents recommend the 
adobe as the best possible building material. In regions 
where there is but little rain, or where it is difficult to get 
wood to burn bricks, this is doubtless true. Adobe houses, 
with thick walls, are warm in winter and cool in summer. 
But if there is much sand in the dirt from which they are 
made, scorpions, centipedes, etc., will work into them. 
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In India the barracks for the men and the bungalows for 
the officers have mud walls eight or ten feet thick. If the 
clay is tolerably tenacious, it is not made into a brick, but 
piled into the walls without the help of forms. Many Eng- 
lish surgeons, as have some of our own, claim that such 
barracks are unwholesome on account of dampness, induc- 
ing rheumatism, chronic diarrhoea, and the like. 

It may be that the dampness comes not from the walls 
but the floors. If a board floor is put in, the space under- 
neath is apt to be damp and unventilated, on account of 
the difficulty of putting ventilating windows in such thick 
walls. If a dirt or concrete floor is used, an immense amount 
of dampness rises into the building. The experiment of an 
inverted bell-glass on an apparently dry piece of ground 
proves this. All old campaigners know that it is much 
better to spread their blankets on ground that has been 
exposed to the sun than on a shaded spot. 

The Quartermaster-General recommends the use of con- 
crete or pisa. A little pamphlet giving the most approved 
process for the use of each was issued in 1873. 

General Wesley Merritt has lately put up some buildings 
at Fort Laramie, with concrete walls so surprisingly cheap, 
that I beg leave to quote his account of them. 

“T can say that $2,000 covers the entire cost of double 
buildings, with two halls and four large and two small rooms 
each, except the cost of transportation. We have bought 
all doors, windows, blinds, flooring, some shingles, hardware, 
glass, paid laborers extra duty pay. We have had one 
boss mechanic at $5, and five citizen carpenters. 

The concrete of which the walls are built consists of one 
part lime, ten parts sand, and one-fourth part cement, which 
makes a good wall and can’t but be cheap.” 

If cheapness and durability were the only things to be 
looked for, a verdict would have to be given for concrete 


walls. 


But in point of accumulated wealth we are now the third 
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nation in the world; in resources we are the first; in am- 
bition the greatest, while our army is smaller than those of 
third-rate powers. Why then should not its buildings be 
made from this time out of the very best material ? 

If the best thing is in the long run the cheapest thing, 
why should not our Government act on the principle? 

On one point I may stand in as decided minority as the 
Quartermaster-General, as to double quarters, yet I believe, 
with all deference, that burned bricks are the best material 
for army barracks and quarters in every part of the country 
and under a// circumstances. 

The first physical fact referred to in the Bible, subsequent 
to the Deluge, after a mere mention of that invention, that 
made glad the heart of man, was the burning of bricks. 

“ And it came to pass as they journeyed from the East, 
that they found a plain in the land of Shinar, and they 
dwelt there. 

“And they said to one another, Go to, let us make brick 
and burn them thoroughly.” 

No adobes, you will observe, for the gentlemen who built 
Babylon and Babel. Bricks have been dug out of the ruins 
of Babylon within a hundred years. When Abraham was a 
boy in Ur of the Chaldees, some of his contemporaries im- 
pressed some cuneiform figures or letters in brick, which 
they placed in certain walls in the city of Nineveh. Even 
now the archzologists are deciphering this ancient printing. 
Two cities have been found in the hill of Hissarlik below 
the foundation of the towers of cloud-capped Illium. In 
the ruins these prehistoric bricks are found, and clay-burned 
pottery without end; funny little gods and goddesses look- 
ing like Indian totems, but in the ruins of Priam’s palace 
beautiful vases were found. But enough of historic pedantry ; 
let us see what the scientists have to say in favor of bricks. 
Professor Corfield, M.A., M.D., in his book on Dwelling 
Houses, says: “ Bricks stand fire better than anything else, ° 
for the simple reason that they have been already burned. 
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This fact was remarkably shown in the great fire at Chicago, 
where the brick houses remained comparatively intact and 
the granite ones were utterly destroyed.” 

The advantage of the brick is, that it is light, cheap, 
readily made, easily handled, and it will last as we have 
seen, a long time. It lends itself readily to the designs of 
the architect ; brick walls can be made to take any shape, 
they can be made thick or thin, plain or ornamental. A 
hollow brick wall is the driest that is known. Some sug- 
gest the filling of the hollow part with charcoal, but this is 
unnecessary. 

English builders say that a damp course should be put in 
the walls a little distance above the ground. That is, that one 
or two courses of brick should be laid in hydraulic cement 
to prevent the moisture from rising in the walls. 

Brick houses can be made fire-proof by building all the 
partition walls, closets, cupboards, and stairways, of brick, 
laying the beams and joists in mortar, and having a slate or 
corrugated iron roof. 

A responsible builder informs me that it about doubles 
the cost of a house to make it fire-proof. An excellent archi- 
tect estimates the additional cost as about a third greater. 

As the Government does not insure, and is supposed to 
build for all time, why should not its public buildings be 
made fire-proof, and strong enough to stand even earth- 
quakes ? 

Captain J. G. C. Lee, A. Q. M., in a very clever letter, 
has called attention to the unconsequential method Con- 
gress has lately fallen into of voting $100,000 for the con- 
struction of any post for which it may make a special ap- 
propriation. ‘In my opinion,” he writes, “the true course 
is, first to select the best site to be found in the region de- 
sired to occupy or protect, then ascertain what material can 
be had to the greatest advantage, then make plans and es- 
timates to determine the amount required, and then ask 


Congress for it.” 
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The cost of material varies so greatly in different parts 
of the country, and the price both of labor and material 
fluctuates so constantly in time, that it is impossible to give 
even an approximate estimate of the cost of buildings in 
different parts of the country. 

The Quartermaster-General has found that company 
quarters, on the published plans, had cost from $7,000 to 
$18,000. Commanding Officers’ quarters, from $3,500 to 
$8,000. Company Officers’, double sets, from $5,000 to 
$9,000. 

The large ordnance warehouse now used as a recruit 
barracks, at Columbus, Ohio, cost $125,000. The two 
field officers’ quarters there cost about $45,000 each, but 
these buildings were made when the greenback dollar was 
worth only about forty cents; they could now be put up 
for about one-third of their original cost. 

At Fort Adams, R. I., the Commanding Officer’s quar- 
ters are estimated to have cost $20,000. 

Field Officers’ quarters, . : ‘ . $4,324 
Captains’ quarters, two sets, . 4,675 

On the opposite side of the Continent, the Commanding 
Officer’s quarters, at Alcatraz, are estimated to have cost 
$6,000 in money. The Commanding General's quarters, 
at Black Point, are estimated to have cost about $15.000, 
but the difference between theoretical cost and the real 
value is said to be great. The difference has been made 
by soldiers’ labor. However much we may disapprove of 
this use of enlisted men on general principles, the end in 
this case seemed to justify the means. 

At points like Fort Adams and the forts in San Fran- 
cisco harbor, our public buildings should be made, if pos- 
sible, beautiful and imposing. 

The following table gives the cost of buildings at Fort 
Assinniboine : 

Commanding Officer’s quarters, 14” hollow walls, 
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2 Field Officers’ quarters, 10 hollow walls, Man- 


sard roof, 6,550 
10 Double houses, 20 sets, 10 * hilton walls . 45,000 
2 Blocks, 12 sets, officers’ on 14 hollow 

walls, tin roof, 40,000 


5 Double barracks (10 companies), 1st story 14, od 
story 10, hollow brick walls, common roof, 45,000 


1 Quartermasters’ and 1 Subsistence storehouse, 


8” solid wall, . 7,000 

1 Storehouse, part Quartermaster’s, and part Sub- 
1 Granary, 3,100 
10,000 


4 Stables, 8” solid tt. 
1 Hospital, 14” hollow walls, 8,000 


1 Office building, . 1,100 


1 Guard-house, stone, 1,800 
2 Blocks, 12 sets, pare quarters, 10” hol- 

low wall, 3,000 
1 Magazine, 12” solid 700 
1 Bakery, 10. hollow wall, goo 
2 Shop buildings, 8 solid wall, R . 2,350 


$182,000 


This is said to be a fine post, comfortable and convenient, 
the constructions made in a substantial and workmanlike 
manner, and reflecting great credit on the constructing 
Quartermaster, Captain J. G. C. Lee. But when we read 
of double houses and blocks of residences we are compelled 
to wonder if land is selling by the foot in that remote 
region. In case of fire what probability is there that any 
part of these blocks can be saved ? 

Why Mansard roofs? Why transfer this unsightly Paris 
abomination to the wilderness? All good architects con- 
demn them. The fire commissioners of every civilized city 
have protested against them as fire-traps. They are board- 
yards put on end and patented to burn. However, the 
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hollow brick walls are a move in the right direction. Let 
us hope other improvements will come in time. 

From the number of suggestions received from cavalry 
officers about stables, it would appear that there is room 
for improvement in their construction also. There seems 
to be a general opinion that we should have closed stables 
where the winters are severe, and open stables where they 
are not. That closed stables should have ridge ventilation, 
and should be better lighted than they generally are. 

The great power and precision of modern artillery has 
given military engineers a difficult problem to solve in the 
art of defense. 

Indirectly the question of quarters is involved. 

Our Engineer Department will not, so far as can now be 
foreseen, recommend to the Secretary of War, that any 
attempt be made to provide quarters for the occupation in 
time of peace, of the garrisons of permanent works of defense 
yet to be erected, when there is room for such quarters on 
the exterior. 

Casemates are now called war quarters by the engineers, 
and their use in time of peace as quarters for either officers 
or men, will doubtless be given up as soon as it can be done. 

With a few general observations we will draw this essay 
to a close. 

Nearly all our posts are built with the barracks and 
quarters facing inward on an oblong parade, hence the visi- 
tor must enter by a back door. This old plan has come 
down to us from a state of facts no longer existing, and is 
adhered to from a conventional antipathy to change. The 
walls of an old donjon keep were about a bow-shot length 
between the towers. The curtain of an old quadrilateral 
bastion fort was required to be in length about the range 
of the old “ Brown Bess.” The sides of our old frontier 
forts were about rifle range between the corner block- 
houses. This external form compelled the interior arrange- 
ment. But why should we build mere garrisons on the plan 
of old enclosed fortifications? The experience of many 
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centuries has shown that the most convenient arrangement 
for numbers of people living together is the city square. It 
is compact, accessible, and sightly. On it all houses can 
be faced outward, and the back yards are decently con- 
cealed. In an army post arranged on this plan, there would 
be no occasion for quarters facing on all four sides of the 
square. They could be made to face on two sides only, 
with one bisecting alley dividing the square longitudinally. 
This arrangement would bring all the component parts of 
a garrison much more closely together, and yet there is no 
method of construction which yields itself so readily to the 
skill of the sanitary engineer. 

The size of the old Greek and Roman military subdivis- 
ions were assimilated to the strength of the human voice, 
and the power of the bugle. 

This suggestion should not be lost on us in laying down 
the ground plans of our garrisons. An officer should be 
near enough to his company quarters to overhear any dis- 
turbance in them, should one occur, and a man should be 
able to go from one end of a garrison to another between 
the first and second sounds of the trumpet at the general 
calls. But some of our new posts have parades a quarter 
of a mile wide, and from a half to three-quarters long. 
They cover so much ground that they are exceedingly diff- 
cult to keep clean or to drain well. Ata number of posts 
the Officer of the Day has to make his rounds on horseback, 
yet the houses are so crowded together on the external 
lines, that fires often destroy numbers of quarters before 
they can be gotten under control. 

With the plan proposed we could have handsome ap- 
proaches and ornamental parades on all sides of the garrison. 

Thus “Grim visaged war would smooth his wrinkled 
front,” our dreadful cannon could be masked in roses, and the 
soldier’s dwelling made to look as civilized as the civilian’s. 


Nore.—I have received valuable suggestions and explanations from many officers and 
civilians to whom I beg leave to tender my thanks and acknowledgments. I have of 
course availed myself of the many learned essays published by our Medical Department 
on subjects co-related to the matter of this compilation. 
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EARLY DISCIPLINE AT THE UNITED STATES 
MILITARY ACADEMY. 


By BREVET LIEUTENANT-COLONEL ROBERT H. HALL, CAPTAIN 
TENTH INFANTRY. 


WueEn Brevet Major Thayer took command at West Point 
in 1817, he found there a very good imitation of chaos. It 
can not be said that to that date the Academy had been a 
success. Asa me/ttary academy, it was certainly a failure; 
for, judging from the orders subsequently issued, there had 
thus far been no military organization or discipline of the 
Cadets, hardly, indeed, any attempt at practical military 
instruction of any kind. As an academy, pure and simple, 
its condition was probably worse. 

The demoralized aspect of the military part of the school 
was not due to lack of stringent regulations, for this is what 
was said in the Code of 1810, approved and established by 
the Secretary of War. 

“Any Cadet who shall wilfully be guilty of disobedience 
“of any lawful order, shall be immediately dismissed ; but 
“previous to his dismissal he shall, upon his requisition, be 
“allowed a Court of Enquiry into the facts, and shall be 
“heard in his defence. The Court shall be appointed by 
“the Commanding Officer, and consist of one or more com- 
“missioned officers, as may be deemed expedient. And in 
“case of no commissioned officer, other than the Command- 
“ing Officer, being present, three Cadets may form the Court 
“and report the facts; but without an opinion unless re- 
“quested by the Commanding Officer.” 

“Cadets are by law liable to perform any duty that a 
“soldier may be commanded to perform; and that there 
“may be no misapprehension of this obligation, it is here 
“ declared, that they are liable to be ordered on all kinds of 
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“military duty by the Commanding Officer, as well as upon 
“any other duty that may tend to increase their general 
“knowledge.” 

“ The strictest attention to duties, at the times specified, 
“will be required, and when on duty of any kind, the accu- 
“rate observance of that duty is hereby specially enjoined, 
“under the penalty provided for disobedience of orders.” 

‘A uniform shall be established by the Superintendent 
“with the approbation of the Secretary of War, for all the 
“Cadets attached to the Academy, without regard to their 
“‘ respective corps.” 

“ All excuses for absences from duty, must be made im- 
“mediately, and in writing. If reasonable they will be 
“accepted.” 

“All unnecessary noise in or near any quarters, in 
“coming to or going from parades, or on or near the parade- 
“ ground, and the discharging of fire-arms within the public 
“wall (without special permission) are strictly prohibited.” 

“ The Commanding Officer shall be at liberty to appoint 
“any Cadet to do the duty of Adjutant, and each Cadet 
“in turn shall do the duty of Officer of the Day, in such a 
“manner as shall be directed.” 

“‘Every Cadet who shall obtain leave of absence shall, 
“at his departure and return, report himself to the Officer 
“of the Day.” 

“Days for uniform parades shall be appointed by the 
“Commanding Officer, and every Cadet on such days, will 
“be required to appear on parade in the uniform of the 
“Academy, complete, unless specially excused.” 

“All conduct contrary to the principles of military dis- 
“cipline, though not particularly mentioned, is to be con- 
“sidered contrary to the Regulations of the Military, 
“ Academy.” 

“While the Academy remains at West Point, a vacation 
“shall take place annually on the 15th of December and 

“terminate on the 15th of March following.” 
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The extent of the military instruction was thus defined : 

“Every Cadet attached to the Military Academy, pre- 
“vious to his being considered a candidate for a commis- 
“sion, shall have completed the following course of 
“ studies, viz: 

“In military duty. To understand the manual exercise 
“with the musket, the management of a field-piece, and 
“various evolutions of the infantry and artillery, perfectly.” 

In transmitting these Regulations to Colonel Jonathan 
Williams, then Superintendent, the Secretary of War thus 
defined the status of Cadets: 

“ After the Cadets shall have completed their academ- 
“ical education, it is intended that they shall be attached 
“to companies and perform duty as Soldiers in the Line, in 
“order to their becoming candidates for promotion to 
“ commissions.” 

“By courtesy, Cadets are generally allowed to quarter 
“and mess with the officers of the company to which they 
“are attached.” 

As to the means for the practical instruction of the 
Cadets, the records contain, 1st, a letter from the Secre- 
tary of War, of December 8, 1813, directing the Superin- 
tendent of the public armory at Springfield to ship to 
West Point “three hundred stands of the short musquets ” 
at Springfield, for the use of the Cadets of the Military 
Academy ; and 2d, of the same date, a further order from 
the same source, directing Major Bomford, Ordnance De- 
partment, Albany, to furnish Captain Partridge with one 
eighteen-pounder, one 10} inch mortar, and one 54 inch 
howitzer for the use of the Academy. These are the ear- 
liest existing records of the issue of arms to Cadets, and 
they make evident the intention as to practical instruction 
at the Academy. 

The Regulations issued from the Office of the Adjutant 
and Inspector-General, May 2, 1814, had prescribed this 
uniform for cadets. Coat: Blue cloth, single breasted, 
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standing collar, eight buttons in front, six in rear, one on 
each side the collar with one blind button hole, and one on 
each cuff. Underclothes : Nankeen in summer, gray cloth in 
winter. Black stock, round hat, cockade with gilt eagle and 
loop. Cut and thrust sword in a frog-belt, worn under the 
coat. Buttons, eagle impression, yellow gilt. An order 
from the Adjutant and Inspector General’s Office, Septem- 
ber 4, 1816, made changes in this uniform, establishing it as 
it has since substantially remained, z. ¢., a gray coatee and 
gray trousers. The last very noted change in the uniform 
was made in 1845, when by an order of August 25, of that 
year, it was directed that “hereafter, the pantaloon of the 
Cadets will be made open in front.” 

Although the Academy was placed upon a somewhat 
better basis by the Regulations of 1816, the extract cited 
from the code of 1810, and referring more particularly to 
interior police and discipline, were in force—or rather, they 
had not been revoked—when Major Thayer took the reins. 
These Regulations of 1816, it may be said in passing, con- 
tained one clause which in the changed condition of things 
now appears very singular: ‘The professors, teachers and 
assistants who have no families shall eat with the Cadets, 
and shall be so distributed that one of them shall be attached 
to‘each of the houses kept for that purpose.” The Secre- 
tary of War had received, or anticipated, some objections 
to this arrangement, for he says when sending these regu- 
lations to the Inspector of the Academy: “ The regulation 
“ requiring the unmarried professors, teachers and assistants 
“to eat with the Cadets, is believed to be conformable to 
“the general usage of colleges, and’ ought not to be con- 
“sidered onerous. I understand, also, that Captain Partridge 
“is himself a bachelor and of course subject to the regula- 
“tion. . . . If, however, in your opinion, the proposition 
“made by the academical staff to attend the mess-houses, 
“and make daily reports of the fare, will protect the Cadets 
“from imposition, you are authorized to suspend the rule 
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“until further orders.” And it is probable that the rule was 
suspended. 

Brevet Major Thayer relieved Captain Partridge from 
the command in July, 1817, having for the year previous, 
and in accordance with the instructions of the Chief Engi- 
neer, in contemplation of this detail, studied in Europe the 
organization and management of military schools. Captain 
Partridge, his senior in rank, submitted to the relief, and in 
compliance with his expressed wishes was assigned to duty 
in connection with the fortifications in New York Harbor; 
but he desired quarters at West Point, and because Major 
Thayer refused them, he forcibly and without authority re- 
sumed the command, This led to his trial and sentence to 
dismissal, but the Chief Engineer, upon Captain Partridge’s 
promised resignation, brought about the remission of the 
sentence. 

As already said, Major Thayer found no want of strict 
rules by the enforcement of which a wholesome discipline 
might have been maintained. Regulations, arms and uni- 
forms were indeed already provided, but little use had 
thus far been made of either. Major Thayer had before 
him no light task: nothing less than the establishment and 
firm maintenance of a system of order already indeed pre- 
scribed for a body of young men, but practically ignored and 
neglected by them. 

Cadets were then asa rule by no means desirous of quit- 
ting the Academy. They were sometimes commissioned in 
one year and sometimes in four, five or six years after ad- 
mission. Tradition tells of one middle-aged gentleman who 
resided in Putnam County, the possessor of a wife and sev- 
eral children, who, when Major Thayer became Superinten- 
dent, had been for seven years a Cadet with every prospect 
of an indefinite continuance. 

The first order issued by the new Superintendent, of 
which any record remains, bears the date of September 10, 
1817, nearly two months after his duties began. It is not 
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probable that any regular order books had previously been 
kept, but that the duties in the Adjutant’s office, if such a 
thing existed, were performed in the slip-shod style that 
characterized everything else in this unmilitary school. A 
very interesting and essential fragment of the history of the 
Academy is thus lost. 

The order mentioned is as follows: ‘ The Adjutant is 
“charged with the organization of the Corps of Cadets into 
“two companies. The company officers and non-commis- 
“sioned officers will be as follows :” (then follow the names 
of one Captain, a First, a Second and a Third Lieutenant, 
a first and orderly sergeant, four sergeants, and four cor- 
porals, a total of thirteen officers and non-commissioned 
officers, for each company). The order continues: “Arms 
“will be drawn to-morrow at 10 o'clock, a. m., Cadet George 
“W. Whistler is appointed sergeant-major of the Corps of 
“Cadets. By order of the Major Commanding: Thomas 
“Ragland, Adjutant Post.” 

The Adjutant thus charged with the military organiza- 
tion of the Cadets was Second Lieutenant George W. 
Gardiner, of the Corps of Artillery, the Adjutant of the 
Academy, who fell, eighteen years later, at the massacre of 
Dade’s command. Thomas Ragland, who signed the order, 
‘was the Post Adjutant. He was a Cadet and a second 
classman. He had been appointed Post Adjutant by Cap- 
tain Partridge, of whom he was a zealous adherent in the 
quarrels of that officer with Major Thayer, and he shortly 
afterwards attained a very unenviable notoriety in the his- 
tory of the Academy. He continued to hold his office un- 
til the 12th of October following, when he was, in a very 
complimentary order, relieved, his successor being Second 
Lieutenant James D. Graham, of the Corps of Artillery, who 
combined the adjutancy of the post with that of the Acad- 
emy. This practice of employing a Cadet as Post Adjutant 
had prevailed for some years. Major Thayer himself had 
filled the office, while he was a Cadet in 1807-8. 
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On the 15th of September, the new Superintendent 
ordered Lieutenant George W. Gardiner, of the Corps of 
Artillery, “attached to the U. S. Military Academy to have 
“charge of the artillery, and of the practical instruction re- 
“lating to that arm. Until the appointment of an Instructor 
“of Tactics, Lieutenant George W. Gardiner will also per- 
“form that duty, and will be obeyed and respected accord- 
“ingly. The Instructor of Tactics will take the command, 
“under the Superintendent, of the Corps of Cadets, and 
“will superintend their instruction so far as relates to in- 
“fantry tactics 

* * * * * * * 

“ The two companies of Cadets will constitute a battalion 
“to which will be assigned a staff, consisting of a Colonel, 
“ Adjutant, and sergeant-major. When a commissioned 
“ officer commands the parade, the Colonel will perform the 
“duty of Major, and when the Superintendent commands, 
“the Instructor of Tactics will perform the duty of Lieu- 
“ tenant-Colonel.” 

It is interesting to read of the drill hours prescribed in 
those old days. “ The drill of the soldier or squad will be 
“from morning roll-call until breakfast. The company drills 
“will take place on Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays and 
“ Thursdays, between 4 o'clock p. M. and parade. The bat- © 
“talion drills will be at the same hours on Fridays and Sun- 
“days. Saturday from 4 o'clock p. m. until parade will be 
“devoted to the cleaning of the arms and accoutrements. 
“ There will be an inspection every Sunday morning at 9 
“o'clock, when the Cadets are required to appear in 
“complete uniform with arms and equipments in perfect 
“ order.” 

Lieutenant Gardiner, when entering upon his duties and 
assuming the immediate command of the Cadets, in his 
first order confines to the first and second classes the ap- 
pointments of officers and non-commissioned officers of the 
battalion. A week later, September 23rd, the following 
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order appears: ‘For the designation of rank, chevrons 
“ will be worn on the arms of the battalion officers and non- 
“commissioned officers. The Colonel shall wear three on 
“each arm; the Captains shall wear two on each arm; the 
“ Adjutant, one on each arm; the Lieutenants, one on the 
“left arm; the sergeant-major, two on each arm; the ser- 
“geants, one on each arm; and the corporals, one on the 
“left arm: those worn by the officers to be of gold lace and 
“those by the non-commissioned officers yellow ribbon.” 
On the 4th of November of the following year, this order 
was issued: ‘“ The lineal rank of company officers will for 
“the future be designated by chevrons of gold lace, edged 
“with black cloth, borne upon the right arm, those of com- 
“ missioned officers will subtend downwards, and those of 
“the non-commissioned officers upwards. Captains will 
“wear three, Lieutenants and sergeants two, and corporals 
“one. The first or orderly sergeant will add the interior 
“bend or bar of a third chevron. The battalion staff will 
“in addition to the badges of their lineal rank wear bars 
“upon the left arm. The Adjutant and sergeant-major 
“will add the interior, and the Quartermaster and quarter- 
“master-sergeant the exterior bars of two chevrons corres- 
“ ponding to those of the right arm.” This is the descrip- 
tion of chevron worn by Cadet officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers, until the 29th of June 1830, when Captain 
Hitchcock, of the First Infantry, being the Commandant of 
Cadets, the present chevron was adopted. 

As seen, the organization originally given the battalion 
was that of two companies. This organization continued 
until the establishment of the encampment in June, 1819, 
when four companies were organized, to be replaced by two, 
however, upon the return of the Cadets to barracks in Au- 
gust of that year. And thereafter, until April 3, 1827, when 
under Brevet Major Worth as Commandant of Cadets, the 
battalion was permanently organized into four companies, 
this was the regulation: “ The Cadets will be arranged for 
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“barracks into two companies, and for encampment into 
“ four companies.” 

The officers and non-commissioned officers of the bat- 
talion were at first appointed indiscriminately from the first 
and second classes, and it is not unusual to find in the 
records, in the same company, the Captain, a second class- 
man, with both first and second classmen in the grades of 
Lieutenant, sergeant and corporal. 

On the seventh of December of this year (1817), the rule 
was announced that “Colonels of battalion will hereafter 
be appointed weekly.” This practice prevailed for nearly a 
year, and during its continuance the Colonel was regularly, 
every Sunday, reduced to the ranks, and every officer and 
non commissioned, except the first sergeant, in the com- 
pany from which his successor was taken, was advanced one 
file. The Adjutant, the sergeant-major and the first 
sergeants were omitted in the hebdomadal shake-up because, 
as stated in the order, “of the importance attached to their 
“duties and the inconveniences resulting from frequent 
“changes in their situations. They will fill the office of 
“Colonel after the regular promotion of the officers of 
“companies to that grade.” On the 12th of April, 1818, 
this rule was announced: “For the future (unless other- 
“wise ordered) Cadets of the first class will exclusively per- 
“form the duties of sergeant-major, Adjutant and Colonel ; 
“those of the second class, the duties of second and first 
“sergeants, Lieutenants and corporals; those of the third 
“class the duties of corporals and other sergeants.” The 
Regulations of 1821 provided that “as far as practicable, 
“the commissioned officers and first sergeants will be 
“taken from the first class, all other sergeants from the 
“second class, and the corporals from the third class.” By 
an order from the Head Quarters of the Academy, Novem- 
ber 23d, 1823, “so much of existing regulations as 
“confines the selection of sergeants to the second class of 
“ Cadets and of corporals to the third class,” was annulled. 
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The Regulations of 1832 restored the practice as to the 
selection of first sergeants to that prescribed in 1821, and 
the custom so continued until the adoption of the Regula- 
tions of 1839, which contained the following: “In general, 
“the commissioned officers will be taken from the first class, 


“the sergeants from the second class, and the corporals 


“from the third class.” All the editions of the Regulations 
since that date, until 1877, preserved this clause. 

The vacancy occasioned by the graduation of the Colonel, 
July 24th, 1818, was never filled, but then for two years an 
extra Captain was appointed with the title of “ Captain, 
Acting Assistant Instructor of Infantry Tactics.” In June, 
1821, the summer of the grand march to Boston, there were 
appointed, besides the usual company and staff officers, “a 
“topographical engineer, a commissary of subsistence, and 
“an assistant commissary of subsistence.” From 1818 until 
1830, a “staff sergeant” appears to have been regularly 
appointed with the other non-commissioned officers, and as 
he usually belonged to the class next below the sergeant- 
major, to whose office he generally succeeded, it is probable 
that he was in some way an assistant to that functionary. 
Until 1826, it was the practice to retain on duty with the 
battalion of Cadets, even after they had passed their final 
examination, all the first-class officers, until such time, 
during the encampment, as notice of their appointments in 
the army was received, when they were relieved and re- 
placed by appointments from the next class. The Cadet- 
captains thus retained in camp had the title of “ Lieutenant 
Commandant.” With those exceptions, and the more re- 
cent one of 1862, when no Cadet-captains were appointed, 
it being intended that the Assistant Instructors of Infantry 
Tactics should command their companies at parades—the 
titles of the Cadet officers of the companies and of the staff 
of the battalion have, since 1817, been as they now are. 

But to return: the young gentlemen were greatly dis- 
pleased with the creation of a Commandant of Cadets. They 
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were determined that no authority should interpose between 
them and the Superintendent, and they lost no time in 
making known their sentiments regarding the establish- 
ment of this new office. On the 16th September, 1817, 
the day following Lieutenant Gardiner’s appointment, three 
Cadets were, by name, reprimanded in orders “ for dis- 
“ orderly and highly unmilitary conduct in the mess-hall last 
“evening.” They were informed that “any expressions of 
“approbation or disapprobation on the reading of an order 
“are unheard of among regular troops, and are tolerated 
“only among undisciplined militia, and S. Thayer, Major 
“Commanding, expects that such conduct will not be re- 
“peated hereafter at this Institution.” The opposition by 
Cadets to the office of commandant increased until it finally - 
culminated, and was vigorously stamped out, two years later, 
as will presently be shown. 

In the meantime an occasional extract from the records 
will serve to illustrate the then low state of discipline, and 
the measures, gradually increasing in severity, which were 
taken to improve it. 

September 17, 1817. ‘“ The Commandant of Cadets can 
“not but remark the little regard that is paid to the regu- 
“lations governing the hours appropriated to study, and the 
“apparent indifference with which many allow him to be an 
“eye-witness of the circumstance. By the Post Order of the 
“15th instant, it must be known to all that the police is 
“under his immediate direction, and the judgment of the 
“Cadets, while it informs them that it is his duty to check 
“disorder must also suggest to them the probable conse- 
“quences that necessarily will arise from the charge of 
disobedience. 

“The Officer of the Day will receive reports of the 
“absentees of classes from the commandants zmmedzately 
“after the calling of the rolls, and he will make it a duty to 
“cause the attendance of such delinquents on the instant, 
“and previous to making a report of the same to the 
“Commandant of the Corps of Cadets. 
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“The Commandant of the Corps of Cadets will recognize 
“no officer on duty that does not appear in full uniform, 
“neither will he acknowledge communications on official 
“duties wherein the address does not convey his title.” 

September 18. “Cadets not provided with uniform will 
“procure them immediately. No deviation from the estab- 
“lished uniform is permitted.” Then follows rules for the 
inspection of uniforms before issue to Cadets substantially 
as they now exist. 

September 20. “ Lieutenant G. W. Gardiner, commanding 
“the Corps of Cadets, will present to the Superintendent, 
“every Sunday, a weekly report which shall name the 
‘“absentees from roll-calls, academic and other duties during 
“the preceding week. The report will also specify all vio- 
“lations of Regulations and orders, and the punishments 
“inflicted during the same period. The Superintendent 
“takes this occasion to assure the Cadets that while he shall 
“ever be disposed to reward merit, he is at the same time 
“ determined to dismiss from this Institution those unworthy 
“members who shall not manifest a disposition to conform 
“in every respect to the Regulations and rules of a rigid 
“military discipline.” 

September 21. “A Court of Enquiry is appointed to en- 
“quire into and report the facts relative to the conduct of a 
“Cadet upon certain specified days, and also to report its 
“opinion on the general conduct of this Cadet since he has 
“been a member of the Military Academy.” On the 25th 
an order announced that “the Court of Enquiry has found 
“this Cadet guilty of having used profane, reproachful and 
“threatening language to a Cadet-lieutenant while on drill 
‘under the latter’ss command. He has been found guilty 
“ of similar conduct on other occasions, and of having been 
“generally inattentive to his studies and the Police Regu- 
“lations of the Academy, and unsoldierlike and ungentle- 
“manly in his deportment. Having thus shown himself an 
“unworthy member of this Institution he is hereby dismissed, 
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“and will be struck from the rolls accordingly. He will 
“leave West Point by to-morrow evening.” These unso- 
licited Courts of Enquiry were frequently appointed by 
Major Thayer, and the practice was made the basis of one 
of the charges subsequently brought against him. 

September 23. ‘‘ Excuses will be handed to the Command- 
“ant of Cadets through the Officer of the Day. If no 
“answer is returned to them, they are considered as insuff- 
“cient and contrary to orders. In cases where none are 
“ offered, the presumption will be the correctness of reports, 
“and they will be acted on accordingly. Reports will 
“always be written, and will specify date, and christened as 
“well as sirnames of defaulters.” 

September 27. “ At a Court of Enquiry Cadet M., a first 
“classman, has been convicted of mutinous conduct 
“in positively refusing to obey a legal order of the Adjutant 
“of the Post [who was a second classman|], and in forciby 
“resisting the officer of the guard who was directed to con- 
“fine him. For this criminal conduct Cadet M. is hereby 
“suspended from the Military Academy, and his pay stop- 
“ped until further orders.” 

September 28. Four Cadets are by name reprimanded in 
orders “for frequent delinquencies during the past week, 
“and are informed that unless they shall hereafter be more 
“attentive to their duties, they may expect the most ex- 
“emplary punishment. For the present, these gentlemen 
“will be put under extra drills from 11 o’clock to 1 o'clock, 
“and from 2 o'clock to 6 o'clock on Saturday, without inter- 
“mission.” Another Cadet “for not having appeared this 
“morning at the inspection in complete uniform is repri- 
“manded and joined to the squad for extra drill on Saturday 
“ next.” 

September 30. A Cadet “is hereby dismissed from the 
“Military Academy for refusing to obey the order of the 
“day. . . . Hewill leave West Point by to-morrow even- 
“ing.” Onthe same day another Cadet is “ suspended from 
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“the Military Academy, and his pay stopped until the rst 
“day of September next, for very disorderly conduct, and 
“for using profane language in the recitation-room. 

“ He will leave West Point without delay.” 

October 7. By the proceedings of a Court of Enquiry, “it 
“appears that Brewster, a teamster in the employ of O. G. 
“ Burton, was assaulted on the evening of the 4th instant 
“and beaten with clubs by” five Cadets, whose names are 
cited in the order. “It further appears that after the per- 
“petration of this outrage they proceded to the store of O. 
“G, Burton, where they were guilty of very disorderly and 
“riotous conduct. Whether any provocation had been given 
“by Brewster does not appear, nor is it material, as redress 
“would have been obtained for any wrong on his part by 
“application to proper authority. The violent course here 
“pursued is not only unofficerlike but contrary to the laws 
“of the land and the regulations of this Institution. To 
“suffer acts of this nature to pass without exemplary pun- 
“ishment would compromit the reputation and best interest 
“of the Academy.” The Superintendent then proceeds to 
dismiss one of these Cadets, who is styled the “ leader,” 
while the other four “are suspended and their pay stopped 
“until further orders. They will immediately leave West 
“ Point.” 

October 8. ‘“‘ The Commandant of Cadets yesterday after- 
“noon witnessed conduct so highly unmilitary that he can 
“ not passit unnoticed, The parade drum beats and Colonel 
“Webb returning from the quarters of the commandant is 
“asked by a number of voices if there is to be a dress 
“parade. He very properly returns no answer. Soon a 
“number of Cadets again call out, ‘OL/ Wedd, let tt be un- 
“ «dress! let it be undress/’ Others laugh and add, ‘ 
“<« Webb, where ts the use ? It ts so wet /’ Gentlemen must 
“learn it is only their province to listen and obey, and that 
“the rank of a superior on duty, or on conversations that 
“have relation to duty, is never to be forgotten, but is 
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“always to be treated with the respectful deportment it 
“demands. The foregoing, it is hoped, will render useless 
“‘more vigorous measures by serving as a check to similar 
“ insubordinate errors for the future. . . . Battalion off- 
“cers will make written reports of Cadets in their respective 
“commands who are the most disorderly in entering their 
“ quarters after being dismissed from field duties, the termi- 
“nations of which are generally indicated by racing, holloing, 
“stamping of feet, and violent crowding in entering the 
“ barracks.” 

October 11. “ By a Court of Enquiry” composed of two 
Captains and one Lieutenant of the battalion of Cadets, 
it appears that a Cadet-lieutenant has been “guilty of 
“unofficerlike conduct toward a Cadet-private” in telling 
him he lied, while on duty under the latter’s command. 
“Saying he was sorry to be under the necessity of telling 
‘him so or endeavoring to prove to the Court that such was 
“actually the case, offers no exculpation whatever of his 
“conduct. The Lieutenant lost sight of his authority and 
“ dignity when he condescended to an altercation with one 
‘under his command and on duty. Military ideas should 
“have indicated the more proper methods of dismissing 
“him from under his command, putting him under guard, or 
“reporting him to the proper authority, if his conduct was 
“insolent or disobedient,” It appears also from the pro- 
“ceedings of the same court that the Lieutenant “has 
“been guilty of similar conduct towards” still another 
Cadet. “He is accordingly dismissed from his station in 
“the battalion, and will return to his duty in the ranks until 
“a different line of conduct proves him more worthy of and 
“more competent to command. The Lieutenant’s “ defence 
“contained unjustifiable personalities which should not 
“have been tolerated, and which would deserve animadver- 
“sion in a Court more experienced.” 

October 15. “The following regulations will be strictly 
“observed until further orders, viz: Breakfast will be at 
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“half-past seven o'clock. The guard will be mounted at 
“half-past eight o'clock. The morning recitations will com- 
“mence at 9 o’clock and continue until 12 o'clock. At 
“ half-past seven o’clock in the evening the Cadets will re- 
“tire to their rooms for study.” 

October 16. ‘‘ Hereafter, permits to purchase articles on 
“credit will be signed on check books which have been 
“ provided and will be issued to the Cadets by O. G. Burton, 
“storekeeper. . . . The check books will be handed in to 
“the Paymaster before each payment, and when it shall 
“appear that any Cadet is indebted to greater amount than 
“his pay due, his pay will be stopped and paid over to his 
“creditors by the Paymaster, ... provided, that every 
“Cadet shall receive directly from the Paymaster not less 
“than five dollars at each regular payment. The Professors 
“of the Military Academy with the Superintendent will 
“constitute a Board of Inspectors to examine the Cadets’ 
“accounts and to ensure their correct settlement.” This 
order also details instructions, not now of interest, as to 
the manner of entering in the books the names of the articles 
desired ; and it thus establishes the system of check books 
for the Cadets which has ever since prevailed. 

October 27. “The officer commanding the Corps of 
“Cadet’s regrets the necessity of an order on neglect of 
“duty. Superintendents of barracks have been particularly 
“inattentive. A recurrence of like conduct will subject 
“such as are officers or non-commissioned officers to a de- 
“ privation of their rank, and such as are not to close con- 
“finement. Disorderly conduct after field duties contrary 
“to an existing order is still prevalent, and the officers who 
“are accountable for its suppression seem to have forgotten 
“or are extremely negligent in the discharge of their duty. 
“They must show hereafter, more evidently than they have 
“done, their capacity to command or they will be reduced to 
“the ranks. Sentinels and superintendents will not allow 
“ scuffling or disorder about their posts and on their stoops, 
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“neither will they suffer noisy or abusive language to be 
“used, but will immediately put under guard such offend- 
“ers, and report the same through the proper medium to 
“the Commandant of Cadets.” 

November 4. “ The following named Cadets having re- 
‘mained more than two years at the United States Military 
“ Academy without having passed through the first year’s 
“course, and without affording indications of their making 
“better progress in future, can no longer continue members 
“ of this Institution, but as they are not discharged for any 
“immoral or unmilitary conduct. . . their resignations will 
“be accepted provided they shall be handed in before parade 
“this evening.” This order concerned eight Cadets who 
had been at the Academy from two to four years. 

November 8. “ Besides the cleaning of arms on Saturday 
“afternoons, the rooms will also be scrubbed and put in the 
“best order. The Commandant of Cadets will inspect 
“them every Sunday morning immediately after the inspec- 
“tion of arms, and punish and report deliquencies. ... The 
“belts and belt-plates will undergo inspection for the future, 
“and any Cadet appearing on duty with dirty shoes, coat 
‘not buttoned to the top, neck-handkerchief slovenly put 
“on or tied in front, shall be considered deficient in appear- 
“ance and be punished accordingly. With respect to dress, 
“the Adjutant will observe the like rules on guard mount- 
“ing, and punish by extra drills or extra tours of guard duty 
“such as do not appear in complete uniform.” 

November 11. “ All communications from officers or other 
“persons connected with the Military Academy to the War 
“ Department, in relation to this Institution, and all appli- 
“cations on the part of Cadets, will be made through the 
Superintendent.” 

This order was regarded by the Cadets as tyrannical, 
and was the basis of subsequent complaints against the 
Superintendent. 

November 21. “‘ This day being assigned for the payment 
“of the Cadets, there will be no recitation.” 
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December 21. ‘“‘ The attendance of officers to roll-call and 
“other duties is required as punctually as that of the non- 
“commissioned officers and Cadets, and the Colonel will 
“henceforth make verbal reports daily of such absentees. . . 
“ The Colonel of battalion is not authorized to order un- 
“dress parades without inquiring the pleasure of the Com- 
‘“mandant of Cadets.” 

December 30. ‘“‘ The troops will be mustered to-morrow 
“as usual, . . . At 11 o’clock the Cadets will attend with 
“their books, etc., at the several recitation-rooms for the 
“purpose of class inspection.” This class inspection was 
for the purpose of ascertaining the condition of the text- 
books in the hands of the Cadets, the books at that date 
being issued but not sold. The holder of the book was 
required to pay for the damage, if any, it was found to 
have sustained, and this practice the young gentlemen 
regarded as another grievance. 

January 11, 1818. On this date were published the pro- 
ceedings of a Court of Enquiry upon charges preferred by 
the Post Surgeon against a Cadet for “ mutinous, ungen- 
“tlemanly and riotous conduct,” in that the Cadet “ did, 
“without cause or provocation, violently and with cursing 
“and swearing, in the presence of ladies, assault, strike 
“and kick his superior officer,” the Post Surgeon. The 
Cadet was suspended, with stoppage of pay for one month. 

January 14. “In future there shall be an orderly to each 
“room of the barracks.” 

March 12. “ By the regulations of the Military Acad- 
““emy, games of chance are strictly forbidden, and while 
“that prohibition is to be rigidly enforced with respect to all 
“games of that description, the most severe punishment is 
‘reserved for card playing as being the most immoral in 
‘its tendency, and the most detrimental to the habits of 
“students. Any Cadet, therefore, who shall be convicted 
“of card playing either at his quarters or elsewhere, or of 
“having cards in his possession, of procuring them, or 
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“causing them to be procured, will on that fact being 
“ascertained, and without further enquiry, be dismissed 
“from the Military Academy.” 

“The Superintendent feels assured that all officers and 
“families of this post will consider it incumbent on them 
“to discontinue a practice which is prohibited to Cadets 
“under so severe a penalty, and that they will accordingly 
“exclude card playing from their social parties.” It may 
be well to observe that this order has never been revoked. 

March 14. “On parades of any kind talking or other 
“unnecessary noise in the ranks, whether standing at ease 
“or at rest, is unsoldierlike, and is therefore strictly pro- 
“ hibited.” 

“ The officers of the academic staff being entitled to the 
“respect of the Cadets upon all occasions, are for the 
“future to receive military compliments from the guards 
“and sentinels.” To any Professor, Assistant Professor or 
Teacher, “the sentinels will carry arms.” 

March 18. The Cadet Police Officer, “through neglect, 
“ did not cause the drum to be beat at 6 o’clock for the 
“assembling of the French class for recitation, thus afford- 
“ing the members thereof an excuse for absenting them- 
“selves, and causing the Instructors to be detained an 
“unnecessary time in waiting, he will be confined in a light 
“cell of the prison for two nights in succession, to be put 
“in each night at 7 o'clock and to be taken out at the 
“beating of the drum for breakfast.” . . . “The first 
“sergeants of companies will place Cadets who are late 
“at morning roll-calls under guard for one hour, and 
“Cadets who are absent from roll-calls under guard until 
“the relieving of the guard, allowing them to go to break- 
“fast with an escort therefrom.” 

April io. “ By the 14th of the present month and on 
“the 25th day of every succeeding month, the hair of the 
“head is to be cut in such a manner as not to project 
“beyond the upper edge of the coat collar, the eyes, or 
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“below the eyebrows. The beard will not be suffered at 
“any time to appear upon the face and neck below the 
“lines drawn direct from the lower extremity of the ear 
“to the corner of the mouth, nor upon any part of the 
“upper lip. . . . Officers and non-commissioned off- 
“cers will wear sashes on duty and at no other time.” 

April 14. “ By the proceedings of a Court of Enquiry, 
“it appears that on the morning of the roth instant, while 
“ Professor Ellicott was in the actual performance of the 
“duties of his station in the recitation-room of the Ist 
“section, 4th class, he was struck on the back by slate 
“pencils thrown and aimed at him bya Cadet of that 
“section. This gross indignity to the Professor, whether 
“viewed as a breach of good order and discipline, or as a 
“transgression against decent and gentlemanly deportment, 
“merits exemplary punishment. The character of the 
“Institution requires the dismission of the offender. He 
“is accordingly dismissed from the Military Academy.” 

April 15. “The practice of passing the officers of the 
“Institution when off duty, without any apparent regard 
“to their official stations, is too great a breach of military 
“etiquette to be longer permitted. . . . Vacations 
“of the Military Academy are abolished. No absences 
“from that Institution will be granted by furlough except 
“in extraordinary cases . . . and only in the period of 
“ the encampment.” 

May 1. “ Hereafter the Cadets are to be encamped two 
“months in each year, the encampment to commence on 
“the rst of July and end on the 31st of August.” 

May 4. “ Immediately after roll-call, first sergeants will 
“ cause all delinquents from reveille roll-call to be delivered 
“up to the Officer of the Day, distinguishing between those 
“late and those absent. . . . The Officer of the Day 
“will employ the former one hour and the latter until 
“breakfast upon the external police of the barracks.” 
May 13. “All officers and non-commissioned officers 
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“of companies will be required to attend the roll-calls of 
“their companies without distinction. They shall report 

all irregularities they may observe in the ranks. 
“Among these, the practice of smoking while on duty 
“appears to be the most prominent, and must be discon- 
“tinued.” 

June 8. A Cadet “having presumed upon his title as 
“Captain to give a written order to the first sergeant of 
“his company to remit the guard duty of two of his 
“brother Cadets, is reduced to the ranks and confined to 
“his room for ten days, during which time he will be con- 
“fined to the prison-room every night from supper until 
“ reveille.” 

September 4. “ For the future, the following regulations 

“will be strictly enforced in the Corps of Cadets while in 
“garrison and quarters.” . . . “No Cadet shall visit 
“or receive the visit of another Cadet at their respective 
“rooms during the hours of study and recitation. 
“No Cadet shall presume to open the door of another's 
“room without first knocking at the same, and (unless in 
“the line of his official duties) he shall not presume to 
“enter the room without having received the then per- 
“mission of one of its occupants.” . . . “No Cadet 
“will be permitted at any time to practice any amusement 
“of a loud, boisterous or violent nature in or near the bar- 
“racks to the disturbance of those who may be inclined to 
“prosecute their studies during the hours of recreation. 
“Practicing upon musical instruments is allowed only in 
“the hours of recreation. If used at any other time the 
“ Officer of the Day and the superintendents of floors will 
“demand and deliver them to the Quartermaster of the 
“ Battalion.” . . . ‘Should any Cadet refuse or neg- 
“lect to obey the orders he may receive from the officers 
“and non-commissioned officers of the battalion in enfor- 
“cing these and other regulations of police, the Officer of 
“the Day will upon complaint of the superintendent of the 
“floor place such Cadet in close confinement.” 
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November 15. “ The practice among the Cadets of spitting 
“on the floor of the recitation-rooms and academies must 
“immediately cease. The rooms have all been furnished 5 
“with spit-boxes, and the instructors will be vigilant that _ 
“this order is duly observed.” " 

Here is an order that discloses the feeling existing i 
among the Cadets towards the Commandant of Cadets, 
who at this time was Captain John Bliss of the Sixth In- 
fantry, a disciplinarian of the leather-stock and buckram 
school. 

November 18. “ It having been reported to the Superin- 
“tendent that certain inscriptions or writings contrary to “sf 
“good discipline and subordination and disrespectful to 
“Captain Bliss, commanding the Corps of Cadets, having 
“at divers times since the 8th instant, been made on the 
“walls of the prison-room in the North Barracks, a Court 
“of Enquiry . . . willsitthisday . . . to inquire 
“into the facts and to collect such testimony as shall be 
“produced to the Court, with a view to detect the author : 
“or authors of the inscription aforesaid.” 

Trouble had begun. On the 22d of this month, Novem- 
ber, 1818, the Cadets elected a committee of five of their 
number to prefer charges against the Commandant. The 
enterprise was like belling the cat. The charges submitted 
were for “unofficerlike and ungentlemanlike conduct.” 
The specifications being, 1st, that he did, “without the 
“least possible provocation, throw stones at several of the 
“Cadets ;” 2d, that he did “ maltreat” a Cadet “by vio- 
“lently throwing him off the railing of the South Bar- - 
“racks;” 3d, that he did “order from his quarters, in an 
“insulting tone and menacing manner, and, without allow- 
“ing time for the obedience of this order, seize and thrust 
“out of his room” another Cadet; and 4th, that he did 
“whilst on battalion drill . . . seize by the collar, jerk 3 
“out of the ranks and publicly damn,” still another victim. 
There was submitted to the Superintendent with the ° 
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charges a letter from the committee in which it was inti- 
mated that in the event of his refusal to consider their 
grievances they should right their wrongs. 

The Cadet view of the situation is summed up in a 
paper subsequently submitted by the Cadet Committee to 
Congress, and in which this little point is made. “The 
“Military Academy should be officered from the Corps of 
“Engineers . . . in order to insure the proper instruc- 
“tion, and afford the brightest examples of military worth 
“to the students; that the unripened mind might unfold, 
“by the light of science, with liberality of sentiment, and 
“delicacy of laudable pride. Officers from the Corps of 
“Engineers . . .’ havea recollection of the feelings of 
“Cadets . . . such only are the persons suited to in- 
“struct them.” 

“The present polity of the Institution is, however, 
“inconsistent with these views; officers from every arm of 
“the Service have their command; and several of these 
“ officers are without the slightest pretension to a regular 
“military education, a large majority of the students are 
“superior to them in the acquirements of literature, as well 
“as in the particular branches taught at the Academy. The 
“selection of these officers was, and their continuance is, 
“according to the will of the Superintendent, a Brevet 


_ “Major, on whose smile rests their prosperity, and at whose 


“ mandate law is contravened.” 


“By section 4th of the law of 1812. . . the offi- 
“cers of the Academy are to determine on the merits of 
“its graduates. . . . The framers of that section could 


“not have anticipated that this decision would be made by 
“such persons as are above mentioned ; and, indeed, there 
“is no provision made for the station that several there 
“hold, for officers of the Engineer Corps. The Cadets 
are, therefore, under the command of persons of fictitious 
“titles, some of whom, elated with the ‘pride and pomp’ 
“of newly acquired rank, disdain to allow the slightest 
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“ appearance of social intercourse between themselves and 
“a Cadet, who is simply the gentleman, or, seemingly in 
“their consideration, only of the grade of a common soldier. 
“The consequence of which is a grievance of this nature: 
“Cadets have been ordered to leave a dinner-table at West 
“Point on the appearance of an officer of the Institution to 
“take his seat at the same.” 

The other side of the story is thus summarized by the 
Superintendent in his report to the Commandant of the 
Corps of Engineers: ““ACadet . . . was ordered from 
“the ranks for disorderly conduct, but neglecting to obey 
“the order, Captain Bliss (commanding the parade) seized 
“him by the collar and forced him to retire. This occur- 
“rence appeared favorable to the views of certain Cadets, 
“. .  , and they availed themselves of it to excite 
“the passions of the more youthful and inconsiderate of 
“their companions. Papers were circulated, committees 
“organized, and a regular combination formed, of which 
“the first object was to remove Captain Bliss, their immedi- 
“ate Commanding Officer. Five Cadets, calling themselves 
“the Committee of One Hundred, and sixty others, awaited 
“on me to demand the arrest of that officer, and even 
“dared to threaten me with rebellion, in case of a non- 
“compliance with their wishes. . . . The pretty general 
“dislike of the young gentlemen to Captain Bliss arises, 
“in part, from his strict discipline, forming, as it does, a com- 
“plete contrast to that of former times, and is, in part, inci- 
“dent to the unpleasant situation that he fills ; he being the 
“person charged to watch over and report their conduct, 
“and to inflict the punishments for all minor delinquencies. 
“But the radical cause of the disturbances to which the 
“Military Academy is liable is the erroneous and unmilitary 
“impression imbibed at an inauspicious period of the Insti- 
“tution, when they were allowed to act as though they had 
“rights to defend, as a corps of the army, and to intrude 
“their voice and opinions with respect to the concerns of 
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“the Academy. So long as these impressions shall 
“remain, the Academy will be liable to combinations 
“and convulsions, and the reputation of the Institution, and 
“the officers connected with it, be put in jeopardy.” 

Short work was made of the committee. An order issued 
on the day following that when the charges were submitted, 
directs that they “will consider themselves in arrest, and 
“will absent themselves from this post within six hours 
“from this time, and proceed directly, without delay, to the 
“places of residence of their respective guardians, where 
“they will remain until further orders.” The next day 
finding them still in the vicinity, they were ordered to 
“leave their present residence in one hour.” The members 
of the committee were returned to the Academy, by direc- 
tion of the Secretary of War, in the following January ; but 
the Superintendent continued them in arrest, not permitting 
them to enter the barracks or resume their studies or other 
duties, until November, one year after the experiment in 
resisting the authorities, when they all tendered their resig- 
nations which were very promptly accepted. 

January 23, 1819. A Cadet is ordered to be immediately 
confined in “the dark prison-room for forty-eight hours for 
“disobeying the orders of the Acting Superintendent of 
“the mess-hall yesterday at dinner.” 

February 9, 1820. No Cadet (Acting Assistant Profes- 
“sors excepted) will be allowed to march to his meals not in 
“uniform coat and pantaloons, without permission of the 
“Inspector.” 

February 11. A Cadet, “supernumerary carver, lower hall, 
“is tranferred to the upper hall, vice” a Cadet, “ reduced 
“for toasting bread in .he hall contrary to orders.” 

May 1. “ The Paymaster of the Corps of Engineers has 
‘handed to the Superintendent the names of fifty Cadets, 
“who have not signed the pay-rolls as required by the Post 
“Order of the 28th ultimo. It is understood that the ob- 
“jection of these gentlemen to sign the rolls has arisen from 
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“the certificate at the head of the roll, which in the usual 
“form purports that the Cadets who sign it receive their 
“pay, whereas in many cases instead of receiving it them- 
“selves it passes directly from the Paymaster to the credi- 
“tors. The Superintendent forbears to make any remarks 
“on the nature of the objection, which is now urged for the 
“first time. He would even persuade himself that the 
“gentlemen have acted conscientiously, and as he is far 
“from wishing to lay the least constraint on their consciences 
“it is hereby ordered that they sign the pay-rolls this eve- 
“ning at 7 o'clock and receive their pay which will im- 
“mediately be applied to the payment of their debts at the 
“ pay-table. 

May 3. Four Cadets still persisting in their refusal to sign 
the pay-rolls are dismissed. 

General Thayer has given it as his opinion that about 
this time, 1820, the discipline of the Academy was satis- 
factorily established. A graduate of the preceding year 
has told the writer that shortly prior to his final examina- 
tion, the Superintendent offered him some advice as to the 
corps of the army into which he had best apply for promo- 
tion. He replied, “ Major Thayer, when I want your advice 
“T’ll ask you for it!” There must have been a very rapid 
improvement in discipline, then, within a year. At all 
events, one cannot imagine a Cadet so addressing the 
Superintendent in these degenerate days. 

Intimately connected with the discipline of the Academy 
were the “ marches for instruction” as they were called, in 
which the battalion, instead of remaining at West Point 
during the months of July and August, was marched to 
some distant point and there encamped during a part of this 
period. The records show nothing of the detail of those 
marches or of the preparations for them, and, indeed, it is 
only from other sources that one can learn that the marches 
were ever made. Thus, in August 1819, the Cadets were 
marched to the town of Hudson. In August of the follow- 
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ing year they were transported to Staten Island, and 
marched thence through New York City and Trenton to 
Philadelphia. In August, 182i, to Boston. In July, 1822, 
to Goshen, at the laying of the corner-stone of the monu- 
ment over the remains of the killed at the battle of Minni- 
sink, 

The most satisfactory of all these marches was that of 
1821 to Boston. The old time Cadet dated from that 
march. The ladies of the city presented a set of colors to 
the corps, and all seemed to have joined in petting and 
fondling the young gentlemen to the utmost limit. This is 
what a newspaper of that time says of it: ‘ The Cadets, 
“belonging to the Military Academy at West Point, are on 
“a tour for exercise and discipline, and recently arrived at 
‘Boston, where they were received with all the form and 
“ceremony for which the people of that town are so re- 
“markable. They seemed quite as mad about these lads 
‘“‘as they were made by Mr. Kean on his first appearance 
“there. ... We feel no disposition to detract from the 
“merits of the Cadets nor that they should be received 
“with a cold and heartless welcome. They are entitled to 
“expect civility and a hospitable reception ; but the extrav- 
“agant length to which they are carried comports as little 
“with their benefit as with National dignity. They are 
“youths, and such extreme adulation can only have the 
“effect to inflate their vanity without improving their 
“minds.” A sentiment as applicable now as it was sixty 
years ago. 
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THE MILITARY SERVICE INSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


ANNUAL PRIZE ESSAY. 


I. The following is published for the information of all concerned : 

“Resolved, That a prize of a Gold Medal of suitable value, together 
with a Certificate of Life Membership, be offered annually by ‘The Mil- 
itary Service Institution of the United States’ for the best essay on a mil- 
itary topic of current interest ; the subject to be selected by the Execu- 
tive Council and the prize awarded under the following conditions: 

1. Competition to be open to all persons eligible to membership.* 

2. Each competitor will send three copies of his essay in a sealed en- 
velope to the Secretary on or before March rst, 1882. The essay must be 
strictly anonymous, but the author shall adopt some nom de plume and sign 
the same to the essay, followed by a figure corresponding with the number 
of pages of MS., and accompany the essay by a sealed envelope bearing 
the nom de plume on the outside, and enclosing his name and address. 
This envelope to be opened in the presence of the Council after the de- 
cision of the Board of Award has been received. 

3. The prize shall be awarded upon the report of a board consisting 
of three suitable persons chosen by the Executive Council. 

4- The successful essay to be published in the Journal of the Institu- 
tion, and the essay deemed next in order of merit shall receive honorable 
mention, be read before the Institution, and, at the discretion of the Coun- 
cil, be published. 

5. Essays not to exceed twenty thousand words, or sixty pages of the 
size and style of the Journal (exclusive of the tables). 

II. The Council on the 18th of June, :881, resolved that on account 
of a lack of time, the prize essay for the current year (1881) be omitted, 
and that the subject for the prize essay of 1882 be— 

“THE IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS IN THE ART OF WAR DURING THE 
PAST TWENTY YEARS, AND THEIR PROBABLE EFFECT ON FUTURE MILITARY 
OPERATIONS.” 

III. The gentlemen chosen by the Council to constitute the Board of 
Award for 1882 are as follows: 

General Grorce B. MCCLELLAN. 
Major General Irvin McDowe t, U. S. Army. 
Bvt. Major General James B. Fry, U.S. Army. 


TuHEo, F. Secretary. 
Governor's Island, N. Y. Harbor, January 3, 1882. 


* All officers of the Army and Professors at the Military Academy shall be entitled 
to membership without ballot, upon payment of the entrance fee. (Extract from By- 
Laws.) 
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RESOLUTION OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 


ExTRACT FROM MINUTES OF COUNCIL, MILITARY SERVICE INSTITUTION, 


December ist, 1881. 


* * * * * * 


On motion of General RopenrouGn, seconded by General CrirTEn- 
DEN, the following preamble and resolutions were adopted : 

Wuereas, Captain J. M. J. Sanno, 7th U. S. Infantry, has been 
relieved from duty in the Military Division of the Atlantic ; it is therefore 

Resolved, That the Executive Council desires to testify its regret at 
the loss of so valuable an officer, and its high appreciation of his faithful, 
energetic, and intelligent services as a member of the Publication Com- 
mittee, and as the Assistant Secretary of the Military Service Institution 
of the United States ; and further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be furnished Captain SANNO. 


Attest: 
( Signed) T. F. RODENRBOUGH, 


Secretary. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


CampaiGns OF THE Civic War. Vods. /. and 1V: Chas. Scribner's Sons. New 
York. 1881. 


“THE OUTBREAK OF REBELLION,” by Colonel John G. Nicolay, published in 
exquisite taste by Scribners, is the first volume in that firm’s ‘‘Campaigns of the 
Civil War.” The literature of the Rebellion contains nothing more interesting and 
instructive than the early chapters of this volume. Colonel Nicolay has made an im- 
portant contribution to history and has done the readers of the present day a service of 
incalculable value. Adhering closely to the facts established by official records, and 
under the restraint of presenting occurrences in chronological order, he invests his 
account of the outbreak of rebellion with the charm of a romance. His style is excel- 
lent, though at times he drops below the sublime as for example, in stating that Ells- 
worth’s Zouaves were received at the Academy of Music, in New York City, by ‘‘as 
“ fashionable an audience as ever packed the walls or split their kid gloves to encore the 
‘‘most famous prima-donna.” Occasionally, too, an adjective appears which may 
improve the turn of a sentence but impairs its accuracy, as when speaking of the affair 
at Blackburn’s Ford, June 18th, 1861, the author says, that ‘‘ Tyler withdrew his 
reluctant officers and men from the fight.” There was no reluctance to speak of in that 
engagement. Officers and men were anxious to get into it, and more anxious to get out 
of it. Many of them did not wait to be withdrawn. Colonel Nicolay generally views 
his subject from the extreme standpoint of the Republican party. He places the respon- 
sibility not on the Southern people, but on their leaders, and regards the Rebellion as the 
fruit of a deliberate cunning conspiracy of cliques and cabals. He does not admit that 
the South had any cause of complaint, or that there was anything in the terms of the 
Constitution or the history of its adoption on which to found so-cal'ed ‘State rights ;” 
and to facilitate his condemnation of this doctrine he pronounces State rights and State 
supremacy synorymous terms and uses the latter term. The merit of Colonel Nicolay’s 
work lies chiefly in the chapters which deal with the political events and coummotions 
that preceded the outbreak of actual hostilities. There is nothing in American biogra- 
phy surpassing his pen-pictures of Buchanan and Lincoln. They are mere outline 
sketches, but the likenesses are nearly perfect. His personal devotion to the Martyr 
President perhaps carries him a little too far when he claims that Lincoln’s ‘ counte- 
nance” when “illuminated” in the utterance of a strong or ‘‘stirring thought” was 
‘* positively handsome,” but that is merely a matter of opinion or taste, and if he errs at 
all it is on the right side, the side of love. 

He takes the 5th day of October, 1860, as the initial point of the ‘‘ American 
Rebellion ” because on that day Governor Gist of South Carolina commenced a corres- 
pondence with the Governors of the Cotton States concerning secession. That, how- 
ever, does not fix an initial point. Governor Gist’s action was but a continuation of 
treasonable proceedings which had been going on in South Carolina for many years. 
The first overt act was the adoption of an ordinance of Secession by the South Carolina 
Convention, December 2oth, 1860. That is the true initial point of the Rebellion, and 
it is the one adopted by the Compiler of the Records of the Rebellion, Colonel R. N, 
Scott, U.S. A. In this connection it is well merely for convenience of reference to note 
that afterthe war the Federal Courts decided that ‘the preclamation of the roth of 
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“* April, 1861 was the first formal recognition of the existence of civil war by the Na- 
‘tional authority,” and that ‘‘ the suppression of the Rebellion is to be deemed to have 
“‘taken place on the 2oth of August, 1865.” 

Colonel Nicolay brings his narrative down to McClellan’s appointment as General- 
in-Chief in 1861, giving a history of the early operations in West Virginia, Patterson’s 
Harper’s Ferry Campaign, and McDowell’s Campaign of Manassas or Bull Run. 
His account of these operations is interesting and in the main accurate, but is not 
marked by the skill and vigor that characterize his treatment of the earlier events of the 
outbreak. He recites too many elementary principles. It might have been of use to 
the raw levies brought forward at the time he writes about, to announce that ‘* war com- 
“‘bines art with science ;” that “the superior work of the veteran comes through long 
“years of practice ;” that “the value of a veteran consists as much of his habitual 
**expertness in the routine of camp and march, as of coolness and confidence under 
“fire ;” and that an army develops “the greatest usefulness from action and thorough- 
**ness of organization,” but it is hardly worth while for Colonel Nicolay at this date to 
give such precepts so much prominence in a narrative of this sort. His meaning in 
some of these precepts is not clear ; as for example when he says, “ of all machines an 
‘*army develops perhaps, the greatest inefficiency from mere friction,” and he is rather 
too hard on the public in saying ‘‘occasionally an idea finds a tenacious and almost in- 
“ eradicable lodgment in the public mind, without a shadow of reason or truth to justify it. 
“* Because the fanatic John Brown selected Harper’s Ferry as the scene of his wild 
“exploit, the public mind jumped to the conclusion that the spot was a natural strong- 
“hold, a Gibraltar, a Thermopylae. Now the single mountain line called the Blue 
“ Ridge crossing the Potomac River at Harper's Ferry, is as far from being a mountain 
‘stronghold, as a straight line of picket-fence across a brook is from being a block- 
**house. John Brown was as unsound in war as in politics. But it would seem that 
‘‘even in highly civilized nations there lingers a remnant of the savage superstition that 
“insanity is inspiration ; for strong minds caught at the suggestion that he had recognized 
**in Harper's Ferry a negro Thermopylae.” 

Colonel Nicolay discusses Patterson’s Campaign about Harper's Ferry at considera- 
ble length. He shows that Patterson was, in due time, informed by General Scott that 
McDowell would make an advance from Washington “against Beauregard at Manassas, 
“and that Johnston must be defeated or detained in the Shenandoah Valley in order that 
“‘their two armies might not unite and defeat McDowell,” and that Patterson “ found 
“nothing but reasons for fear and justification for inaction and retreat,” and that with 
ample means and full instruction he utterly failed either to defeat Johnston or detain 
him. Patterson, the author adds, “had neither the skill nor courage to direct the biow.” 
What then? Having fixed this lamentable failure upon Patterson, Colonel Nicolay 
undertakes to transfer the blame from him to his Assistant Adjutant-General! He says: 
“In justice to him (Patterson), however, it should always be remembered that his per- 
“sonal instinct was right, and that he was led into his fatal error mainly by the influence of 
“this Chief-of-Staff, Fitz John Porter.” What weight suppressed ‘* personal instinct ” is 
entitled to in extenuating military failures, it is hard to say, but certainly nothing much 
worse can be said of a Commanding General than that he was led into a fatal error 
through the “influence” of his staff officer. It is no apology for failure that the Com- 
mander adopts bad advice. He has the power and the glory. It is not fair play to try to 
shift the responsibility from him to his powerless adviser. That merely hurts the one 
without helping the other. It is remarkable that the most extended citation of proof in 
the whole volume, is made in support of the unimportant point that Patterson was 
led into error by the influence of Fitz John Porter ; and it is still more remarkable that 
the testimony quoted instead of proving the statement clearly refutes it. The author 
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says Patterson’s ‘‘ Senior Aid-de-Camp, in his testimony before the Committee on the 
“Conduct of the War relates the circumstances under which he took his final decision : 
‘** At one time’ (says this Aid-de-Camp) ‘ General Patterson had given an order to move 
“*from Bunker Hill to Winchester. He was very unwilling to leave Johnston even at 
*** Winchester without attacking him, and on the afternoon before we left Bunker Hill 
“*he decided to attack him notwithstanding his force. 

“* Question. Behind his intrenchments ? 

*** Answer. Yes, sir; it went so far that his order was written by his Assistant 
“ « Adjutant-General, Colonel Porter. It was very much against the wishes of Colonel 
“* Porter, and he asked General Patterson if he would send for Colonel Abercrombie and 
“** Colonel Thomas, and consult them on the movements. General Patterson replied : 
“* No, sir; for I know they will attempt to dissuade me from it, and I have made up my 
‘** mind to fight Johnston under all circumstances. That was the day before we left 
“*Bunker Hill. Then Colonel Porter asked to have Colonel Abercrombie and Colonel 
“*Thomas sent for and consulted as to the best manner to carry out his wishes. He 
“**consented, and they came, and after half an hour they dissuaded him from it.’” 

This is one of the many ex-farte statements made before the Committee on the Con- 
duct of the War; but as Colonel Nicolay adopts it, it is not proposed here to discredit it. 
It shows as clearly as language can, that, so far from being led into error by Porter, 
Patterson squarely repelled that officer's ixfuence, and in spite of it made up his mind 
‘to fight Johnston under all circumstances.” He, however, accepted Porter's suggestion 
to consult Colonels Abercrombie and Thomas, as to the best manner of conducting the 
fight he had resolved upon and in that consultation “ they "—Abercrombie and Thomas— 
led him into the fatal error of not fighting at all. Who, it may be asked were Abercrombie 
and Thomas that Patterson should have been so fatally led by them after having resisted 
Porter's “influence.” 
high rank, and was Patterson’s life-long friend and son-in-/aw. ‘The Thomas mentioned 


The former was an old and esteemed officer of the regular army of 


was George H. Thomas, whose life was spent in the regular army. He too was an officer 
of high rank and known ability at that time. His subsequent career as a Major-General 
in the Rebellion was brilliant and successful. It is not strange that Patterson, with the 
character that Colonel Nicolay gives him, failed to fight if these two men advised against 
it; but it is amazing that Colonel Nicolay should go so far out of his way in a fruitless 
and unnecessary attempt to fasten on Porter the responsibility for the effects of advice, 
which by the testimony adduced, belongs to Abercrombie and Thomas. But strange to 
say Colone! Nicolay does not produce all the testimony. The report of the Committee 
on the Conduct of the War from which he quotes to prove that it was Porter's influence 
which prevented Patterson from fighting, contains the testimony of Colonel Craig Biddle, 
one of Patterson’s aides, showing that a council of general officers unanimously 
opposed the advance. It is as follows: ‘*‘ The discussion at Martinsburg was as to 
‘‘ whether or not General Patterson should go on to Winchester. General Patterson was 
“ very full of that himself. He was determined to go to Winchester, but the opinions of 
‘‘all the regular officers who were with him were egainstit. * * * The opinions of 
‘*all the men in whom I had any confidence were againstit, * * * He (Patterson) 
‘**decided upon going ahead against the remonstrances of General Porter who advised 
“against it. He (Porter) told me he considered he had done his duty, and said no more. 
‘*The movement was delayed i consequence of General Stone’s command not being able to 
“* move right away. It was then evident that there was so much opposition to it that the 
“General was induced to call a council of the Geneva! Officers in his command at which 
“I was present. They were unanimously opposed to the advance.” 

Why in the face of all these facts Colonel Nicolay should assert that Patterson 
‘* was led into his fatal error mainly by the influence of his Chief of Staff, Fitz John 
“ Porter,” must be left to conjecture. 
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If we look up instead of down for the cause of the failure of the campaign of 1861 
we shall probably find that General Scott is not entirely free from responsibility. As 
General-in-Chief of the Army, it was in his power, if not restrained by the President, to 
unite the armies of McDowell and Patterson or keep them apart. He chose the latter 
course, giving McDowell no better assurance than that if Johnston joined Beauregard he 
should have ‘* Patterson on his heels.” It would perhaps have been better to put Patterson 
on Johnston’s toes by sending him in due time to the Manassas field of operations via 
Leesburg. 

When weighing military services a historian should hold the scales with a firm grasp. 
In Patterson’s campaign there appears to be a little unsteadiness in our author's hand, 
but that, in its relations to the general subject, is a mere blemish on a meritorious work ; 
and the Scribners have a right to feel proud of the introductory volume of their com- 
mendable enterprise. F. 


“From Fort Henry To Corintu,” by General M. F. Force, is the seeond vol- 
ume in Scribner's ‘‘ Campaigns of the Civil War.” The author evidently has bestowed 
great care and labor on his task. In most instances he has given the organization and 
strength of the opposing forces ; and has endeavored to tell what each Corps, Division, 
Brigade, Regiment, and Battery did and suffered in the engagements which he de- 
scribes. This presentation of the subject, in which there is evidence of fidelity as well as 
industry, may make the work attractive to the parties directly concerned in the opera- 
tions, but it does not add to the interest of the general reader, the larger aspects of the 
campaigns treated receiving comparatively little attention. 

The recital of so many details renders the volame tedious and bewildering. There 
is a lack of discrimination among important and unimportant matters. For example, 
the account of a desperate engagement is broken to make way for announcing the com- 
mon-place fact that the wounded ‘‘ were taken off toa building in the rear which was 
“ turned into a hospital,” and it might be inferred from the narrative that one of the 
chief results of a successful assault oa a decisive point in the enemy's intrenchments at 
Fort Donelson was that “ Geaeral Smith, though sixty years old, spent the night on the 
captured ridge.” 

The fatigue of the reader from pursuing details and endeavoring to ascertain their 
bearing on results, is increased hy uncertainty at times as to which army the author is 
talking about, and by repetitions of meaning, such as saying that a force ‘‘ made a fierce 
“attack. Zhe assault was vigorous”—** the column advanced silently without firing” 
—*a tenacious fight, face to face, ensued,” &c., &c. 

The author carefully refrains from comments and opinions. Having chosen from 
the mass of evidence that which he deems reliable and important, he presents it without 
explanation. This at first glance may appear impartial, but in many instances it has the 
effect of an argument by an advocate skilled in the so-called art of putting things. 

The account of the battle of Shiloh and the advance on Corinth deserves a full re- 
view, but from lack of space that must be deferred. A few errors, however, concerning 
the concentration at Savannah may be noted now. Buell is reported as saying in a tele- 
gram to Halleck, March to, 1862, in relation to Halleck’s movement up the Tennessee, 
which resulted in the battle of Shiloh. * * * “I can join you almost if not quite 
“as soon by water in better condition and with greater security to your operations and 
“mine.” * * * This makes Buell express a preference for going by water whereas 
he did just the reverse. He expressed a preference for going by land, and did go that 
way. What he said in his telegram is, *‘ I can join you almost, if not quite as soon as by 
“* water,” &c. Omitting the word ‘‘ as” changes the meaning. 

Buell’s preference for the land route is distinctly shown in subsequent despatches. 
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On the 14th of March Halleck telegraphed Buell * * * ‘General Smith has estab- 
“lished himself a¢ Savannah. I think your available force, not required to defend 
“‘ Nashville, should be sent up the Tennessee.” To this Buell replied on the same day. 
“ Undoubtedly we should use the river to get supplies, but I am decidedly of opinion 
“that my force should strike it by marching. It can move in less time, in better con- 
“dition, and with more security to our operations than by the river.” 

Speaking of Buell’s advance from Nashville to Savannah the author says : ‘* On the 
“5th the Fourth Division commanded by Brigadier-General A. McD. McCook, 
‘marched out, and at intervals up to March 2oth, it was followed in order by the Fifth, 
“ Brigadier-General T. L. Crittenden ; Sixth, Brigadier-General T. J. Wood, and First, 
“ Brigadier-General George H. Thomas.” This is erroneous. The author omits from 
his enumeration one Division, the Second, and one Division Commander, Nelson, and 
names McCook as commanding the Fourth Division, which was commanded by Nelson, 
McCook being Commander of the Second Division. 

The following statement is not only incorrect but is unjust to Generals Bueil and Nel- 
son: “ General Buell iztended to take at Waynesboro’ the road to Hamburg Landing, 
“instead of the direct road to Savannah, and put his army there into a separate camp. 
“ General Nelson, however, moving faster than was expected, drew the Divisions that 
‘*were behind him through Waynesboro’ on the road to Savannah before General Buell 
‘issued the order, and so unconsciously defeated the intention.” The facts are, Savan- 
nah was designated by Haileck as the point of concentration for the Armies of the Ten- 
nessee and Ohio, both of which were under his command from March r2th. On the 17th 
of March he telegraphed Buell : ‘* Move on as ordered to-day to reinforce Smith.  Sa- 
“*vannah is now the strategic point.” After starting his leading Division from Nashville, 
Buell wrote the Commander of it, March 18th, “ Move steadily forward with your Divis- 
“ion on the road to Savannah.” On the Ist of April Buell telegraphed Halleck from 
Columbia: “ My advance is two days march from here. J shall be with it to-morrow, I 
“expect to concentrate at Savannah Monday or Tuesday.” This is sufficient (though 
there is more evidence) to show that Buell’s orders and intentions were to go to Savan- 
nah. But about the 2nd or 3rd of April, before zeaching Waynesboro’, he telegraphed 
Halleck, suggesting that there might be advantage in his closing up his column and 
marching in a body from Waynesboro’ to some point higher up the Tennessee—perhaps 
Hamburg Landing, as the author states. Buell had learned by that time that the Army 
of the Tennessee was not at Savannah, but was at Pittsburg Landing, on the opposite 
side of the river, and nine miles from Savannah, but only about four miles from Hamburg 
Landing. But as Buell did not receive aa answer from Halleck before arriving at 
Waynesboro’, where the roads forked, he continued his march to Savannah in compli- 
ance with existing orders. The Divisions, one and all, marched to Savannah because 
they nad Buell’s orders to do so and for no other reason. 

A despatch from Halleck to Buell dated April 5th, said: ‘* You are right about con- 
“ centrating at Waynesboro’ ; future movements must depend on those of the enemy.” 
But, as stated, before this despatch reached him, Buell had passed Waynesboro’ on the 
road to Savannah, which place he reached April sth. J. B. F. 


“THe PeninsuLA.”—This little work by General Webb will find interested readers 
among the many soldiers who received their baptism of fire in the Campaign discussed. 
It makes no claim to be more than an introduction to a larger volume, as indeed is 


apparent from the size of the book. 

The writer is frank in his criticisms, both commendatory and the reverse. He re- 
futes some of the unjust strictures that have been made against General McClellan, by 
sketching the political interference in Washington at the time, which reacted so dis- 
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astrously upon the course of military affairs. Himself, an Army of the Potomac man, 
from first to last, it may perhaps appear to some readers that, growing with the army, he 
hardly appreciated its growth, and therefore confounds the untried force which landed 
upon the Peninsula in 1862, with the hardened veterans who carried its colors at the 
close of the war. Volunteer armies do not, like Minerva, spring into existence ready for 
the fray. This campaign was the training school where our most important army was to 
be fitted for its work of crushing the Rebellion ; and it behooved the Commanding 
General to profit by the lesson learned at Bull Run, and make haste slowly at first. The 
effects of a disaster before Yorktown would have been incalculable. 

It may be remarked that one important error committed at Washington seems to 
have been overlooked by General Webb. The discontinuing of recruiting, and the 
breaking up of the organization therefor, at the very opening of field operations. The 
steady stream of sick and wounded pouring to the rear, met no fresh men hastening to 
the front to take their places, as was the case in 1864. This fatal blunder should be re- 
membered, that it may be avoided in future wars. 

But the Army of the Potomac needs no apologies. It can stand on its record from 
Yorktown to Appomattox Court House. This is perfectly appreciated by General Webb; 
and he is also careful to give credit to organizations and individuals, so far as his narrow 
limits will permit. This is specially noticeable in respect to the artillery whose services, 
like those of the engineers, are too often ignored by writers who draw their inspiration 
from musty documents rather than from well-considered memories of the field. The man 
who gathers up a battle flag is not always he to whom its capture is due, but he generally 
carries off the honor in the official report.* H. L. A. 


“THE ARMY UNDER Pope.”—Neither time nor space will at present permit a 
thorough review of this volume. It is of interest to all military leaders, as the ablest 
defence of the management of the campaign of 1862 in front of Washington under Gen. 
Pope, that has yet appeared in print. The criticisms upon this campaign have been 
severe, and the public judgment seems to be adverse to General Pope. The defence, in 
this volume, of General Porter’s conduct in this campaign is able and effective. 

The book is well worthy careful perusal and study.** H. G. G. 


A LITTLE VOLUME OF RHYMES comes to us in such attractive form and with such dain- 
tiness of binding as to call for our approval. The author, an officer of the Army, in a 
modest way prefaces his poems with the suggestion that he does not invite criticism; 
and if the verses are somewhat faulty in construction and limited in range of subject, they 


are nevertheless pleasing and interesting as products of the idle hours of a cultivated 
soldier.+ W. F. 
* Campaicns OF Tue Civit War, III. The Peninsula. McClellan's campaign of 1862, by?Gen- 

eral A. S. Webb, LL.D. New York. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1881. 

** IV. Tue Army uNDER Porg. By John C. Ropes, Esq., of the Military Society of Massachusetts, 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, &c. 

+ Wuen My Suir Comes In anp OTHER Ruymes or Camp anp Heartu. By Maj. T. J. Eckerson, 
Printed at the Riverside Press, Cambridge. 
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ARMY CLOTHING. 
[See Gen. Holabird’s paper, p. 355.] 
The following papers indicate the cost, etc. of clothing and materials at the period 


of the Revolutionary War. 
A. 
APPRAISER’S REPORT. 


In the New Jersey Proceedings of its Congress, we find, dated February 6th, 1776, 
a report of an appraisal of blankets in the New Brunswick barracks, 
“ The Board find 62 blankets valued at 15 shillings each, 23 valued at 12 shillings 
each, and 5 valued at 7 shillings each, at which price they were to be paid for.” 
Also the following : 
Peter T. Curtenius to New York Congress. 
New York, Avgust 12th, 1775. 
“Gentlemen: Enclosed is amount of the goods I have bought by virtue of your 
orders, on Continental and Provincial account, * * * * * * As to give you a 
particular account what the clothing, etc. will amount to, it is impossible at this time. 
* * * * * Thave made a rough sketch at bottom for your government. 
I am, Gentlemen, your most obedient servant, 


P. T. CURTENIUS.” 


“2852 coats at about 30s, ; £4,278 
1500 vests, breeches, satan shoes, stockings, hats, etc. i about 50s. 
£8,028 
B. 


FORM OF AN ESTIMATE IN 1776. 

Colonel Peter T. Curtenius submits an estimate to the New York Provincial Con- 
gress for its troops to be raised, etc., which is reported upon February 26th, 1776, as 
follows: 

“ The Committee of War, to whom was referred the estimate of Peter T. Curtenius, 
of the 23rd instant, delivered in their report of the articles necessary to be provided by 
the commissary for the troops to be raised in this Colony, viz.: 

2432 frocks for privates. 


128 “sergeants. 

corporals 
° “ drummers 
fifers 


752 frocks to be purchased, if to be had at the prices limited by Congress. 
2752 felt hats. 
2752 pair of yarn stockings. 
2752 pair of shoes. 
2752 blankets, if to be had. 
156 blankets for officers. 
2752 canteens, wooden ones preferred to tin if the disproportion of prices is not too 
great. 
156 canteens for officers. 
458 camp kettles, (two-thirds of this number ought to be iron pots). 
1566 cartouch boxes (1122 being bought by Mr. Smith). 
1566 gun slings. 
2008 knapsacks, 
2752 tomahawks. 
32 drum cases. 
32 fifes. 
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700 bill hooks, in addition to the 300 in store will probably be sufficient. 
12 officer's tents, to have wall booths and flies complete. 
32 square or horseman’s tents, for captains. 

32 square or horseman’s tents, for 64 lieutenants. 

16 square or horseman’s tents, for 32 ensigns. 

4 adjutant’s tents. 

4 quartermaster’s tents. 

4 chaplain’s tents. 

4 surgeon’s tents. 

108 tent bags, 

108 valises. 

158 soldier's tents, allowing 6 men to each tent. 

2688 muskets complete. 


The officer’s tents ought to have flies.” 
The foregoing report being read, and considered, was unanimously agreed to. 


RULING PRICES OF 1776. 

The following list with prices, etc., is from a copy of an order of Congress to P. Cur- 
tenius, to purchase and fill a requisition for supplying the Continental Army. 

** Amount of sundries, as per the order of Congress, of the 26th bel February, 1776, 
and sundry other orders, viz.: 

Ss 

2752 hunting frocks, lined at ros 8d, p ' 14 

2752 felt hats, upon an average will cost, per piece, Os, . 12 

2752 pairs of yarn stockings from 6d to 6d. » ° 

2752 pairs of shoes at 8s, ‘ 16 

2752 blankets at 11s, : : 12 

2908 canteens, 156 for officers, at 4 

458 camp kettles at 8s,__.. 4 

1566 cartouch boxes (1122 being bought by | Mr. Smuth) al 


eooooo ee 


14s, 
1566 gun slings at Is od, ‘ 
2908 knapsacks at about 2s 6d, 
2752 tomahawks, ground and handles at | 2s 6d, . 
32 drum cases at 5s, . 
32 fifes at 6s, Z 
700 bill hooks at 5s. . . 
12 field officer’s tents, at avout £25, 
2688 muskets, will average at least 75s, 
32 captain’s tents, 
32 lieutenant’s tents, 
16 ensign’s tents, 
4 adjutant’s tents. 
4 quartermaster’s tents, | 
J 


96, at about £8 each, 


4 chaplain’s tents, 

4 surgeon’s tents, 

108 valises at about 4os, 

108 tent bags at 55s, ‘ 

450 soldier's tents at about Bus, 


17 
(The price of the tents depends on the price of duck. If I must give £5 tos for 
ravens duck they will cost full what [ have estimated. A square tent takes a piece of 
duck, and making 323. A soldier's, 21 yards at 3s per yard, and making ros. _P.T.C.”) 
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